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All  News  Needs  Coverage 


Thankfully,  it’s  not  often  that 
a  tragedy  reported  in  the 
news  hits  directly  home. 

But  that  was  the  case 
in  late  May  when  I  saw  the  morning 
headline  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  that 
a  deadly  shooting  had  taken  place 
near  the  University  of  California, 

Santa  Barbara— where  my  daughter 
attends  school— the  night  before.  I 
immediately  turned  on  my  cell  phone 
and  saw,  to  my  great  relief,  a  text  mes¬ 
sage  from  my  daughter  that  she  was 
all  right  and  safe  from  harm’s  way.  She 
had  wisely  decided  to  stay  on  campus 
that  Friday  night  when  a  deranged 
young  man,  Elliot  Rodger,  decided  to 
drive  through  neighboring  Isla  Vista 
and  open  gunfire  on  students  in  the 
area.  He  would  kill  six  students  in  all 
before  killing  himself  by  gunshot. 

The  usual  media  barrage  descended 
on  the  beautiful,  seaside  UCSB  cam¬ 
pus  that  weekend,  setting  up  camp  in 
Isla  Vista. 

By  the  following  Tuesday,  when 
a  memorial  serxice  was  held  for  the 
rictims  at  the  campus  stadium,  many 
of  the  students  were  fed  up  with  the 
media  onslaught  onto  their  otherwise 
tranquil  university,  many  claiming 
that  the  attention  the  media  was  giv¬ 
ing  Rodger  was  robbing  them  of  their 
opportunity  to  mourn  the  victims. 

Too,  students  and  the  surrounding 
community  felt  that  the  media  was 
feeding  directly  into  the  gunman’s 
desire  for  world  attention. 

We  can  blame  social  media  for  that. 
In  the  days  leading  up  to  the  shoot¬ 
ings,  Rodger  had  posted  several  dark 
and  morbid  YouTube  rideos  in  which 
he  described  not  only  his  depressed 
feelings  of  having  been  rejected  by 
all  the  women  he  was  attracted  to  in 
the  Isla  Vista  area,  but  exactly  how  he 
planned  to  exact  revenge  against  all 
those  who  discarded  him  by  killing 


them.  Most  of  the  videos  were  posted 
just  hours  before  the  slayings,  so,  by  all 
accounts  it  was  too  late  for  authorities 
to  inter\'ene  and  stop  the  tragedy. 

Still,  the  YouTube  rideos  went 
viral  and  continued  to  do  so  for  days 
after  the  memorial.  Naturally,  the 
media  followed  with  around-the-clock 
analj^ing  of  the  rideos.  UCSB  student 
Matt  Moore  told  the  L.A.  Times 
immediately  after  the  memorial;  “It 
makes  me  sick  seeing  those  videos 
over  and  over  again.  ...By  continuously 
showing  the  rideos  and  stuff,  you’re 
putting  the  limelight  on  him  and  not 
the  people  he  killed. ...” 

As  far  as  coverage  of  the  events 
by  the  two  UCSB  student-produced 
newspapers,  there  was  a  real  dichoto¬ 
my.  The  Daily  Nexus,  the  independent 
student-run  newspaper,  posted  its 
first  stor}'  about  the  mass  murders  one 
hour  after  the  first  law  enforcement 
report  of  shots  being  fired  and  contin¬ 
ued  its  coverage  thoroughly  and  daily 
for  several  days  after.  Meanwhile, 

The  Bottom  Line,  the  school’s  student 
government-associated  newspaper 
funded  by  student  fees,  chose  not  to 
cover  the  story  at  all  until  two  days 
later  when  it  published  an  op-ed  titled, 
“Wliy  We  Have  Not  Yet  Published 
Anj’thing  on  the  Isla  Vista  Shooting.” 
The  op-ed  said  it  held  off  on  covering 
the  rampage  in  order  “to  minimize 
the  emotional  harm  for  our  report¬ 
ers,  photographers  and  multimedia 
journalists.”  The  next  day,  The  Bottom 
Line  published  a  story  on  the  events, 
though  its  coverage  after  that  was  far 
less  than  that  of  The  Daily  Nexus, 

I  think  that  while  the  sentiments  of 
The  Bottom  Line  in  its  op-ed  are  cer¬ 
tainly  understandable,  the  newspaper 
was  wrong  to  initially  ignore  the  news. 
A  newspaper  has  a  responsibility  to  its 
readers  to  report  all  of  the  news— good 
and  bad,  even  when  it  hits  home.— AZ 
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AAM  and  CAC:  Joining  Forces  to  Build  the  Most 
Comprehensive  Source  of  Newspaper  Data 


Together,  the  Alliance  for  Audited 
Media  and  the  Certified  Audit  of 
Circulations  address  the  needs  of 
the  media  industry  by  serving  as  a 
source  of  reliable  media  data. 

Here’s  how: 


Data  Integration 

AAM  and  CAC  are  working  on  a  multiphase 
project  to  incorporate  CAC  into  the  Media 
Intelligence  Center,  AAM’s  database  that’s 
accessed  by  thousands  of  media  buyers. 


Welcome  to  Certified 
Audit  of  Circulations 


More  Resources 

CAC  recently  relaunched  its  website  with 
enhanced  navigation,  new  resources  and 
more  information. 


Greater  Visibility 

When  CAC  data  is  fully  integrated  in  2014, 
the  Media  Intelligence  Center  will  house 
independently  verified  data  for  nearly  2,000 
daily  and  weekly  papers  that  are  members  of 
AAM  or  CAC. 


Established  Credibility 

AAM  is  celebrating  its  centennial  in  2014. 

For  1 00  years,  the  organization  has  provided 
credible,transparent  data  that  has  helped 
newspapers  and  advertisers  communicate. 


Free  speech  isn’t  free 

The  general  acceptance  of  censor¬ 
ship  in  our  society  now  is  a  lot  like 
the  unabated  release  of  C02  into  the 
atmosphere  (“When  Censorship  Be¬ 
comes  a  Cultural  Norm,”  May  2014). 
The  impact  today  and  tomorrow 
doesn’t  seem  that  great  and  we’re  not 
all  that  aware  of  it;  but  in  the  long  ran 
it  threatens  to  cost  us  all  dearly.  Good 
article.  Thanks. 

PHILIP  BROWN 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.com 

Daily  Show  and 
Colbert  Report 

The  Daily  Show  and  The  Colbert 
Report  should  pick  up  this  most 
important  topic  (“Wdien  Censorship 
Becomes  a  Cultural  Norm,”  May 
2014).  The  public  should  be  outraged 
at  the  censorship  foisted  upon  journal¬ 
ists... and  demand  unfettered  access  to 
sources. 

RON  MILLER 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.com 

How  to  use  a 
comment  section 

^Vho  mote  this  article  (“'When  Censor¬ 
ship  Becomes  a  Cultural  Norm,”  May 
2014)?  Let’s  see...hmm...KathiyTi  Fox- 
hall?  Well,  it’s  nice  to  see  that  there  are 
still  v^Titers  who  know  how  to  mile.  As 
far  as  being  iiiformationall'y  dominant, 
Foxhall  ob\'iously  leaves  a  lot  of  holes. 

If  she  has  to  go  to  an  agenc)^  and  ask  to 
speak  to  someone,  then  she  is  already 
talking  to  the  mong  person!  Wlien  she 
steps  back  and  realizes  why  her  editor  is 
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an  editor  to  begin  mth  and  can  decide  if 
a  stoty  rans  at  all,  then  she  knows  whose 
part  of  the  problem  to  begin  with !  Does 
she  dare  think  w^hy  it  is  taking  so  long 
for  Greenw'ald  and  Snow'den  to  publish 
all  those  NSA  files?  Does  she  slop  to 
think  how  ceiiain  infoimation  is  being 
squatted  on  that  wmild  benefit  her  pen¬ 
sion  if  the  files  and  information  were  to 
be  reported  for  evetyone  to  see? 

PHILIP  BRANLON 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.com 

Response  from 
Catalina  Islander 

The  Wireless  was  an  interesting  early 
experiment  in  transmission  of  news 
to  Avalon  (“America’s  First  Wireless 
New'spaper,”  May  2014).  However, 
Avalon  never  really  embraced  The 
Wireless,  because  at  the  time  the 
island  population  w^as  very  small  and 
largely  tourists,  even  then.  News  that 
arrived  daily  by  the  early  boats  was 
far  more  relevant  and  in  demand  then 
The  Wireless.  There  is  100-year  plus 
resentment  on  the  island  towards 
mainland  media  regarding  Catalina, 
and  most  especially  bj”^  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  w'hich  is  viexved  by  islanders 
like  a  persistent  parasite  or  unwanted 
scab  on  the  island  scene,  even  to  this 
day  (the  L.A.  Times  regularly  runs 
negative  stories  about  Catalina,  even 
nowO.  Insiders  talk  about  a  deep 
hatred  between  William  Wrigley,  the 
owner  of  Catalina,  and  the  Chandler 
clan  (deliberately  lower-case  “clan,” 
the  then  owmers  of  the  L.A.  Times), 
and  it’s  suspected  that  this  is  the  cause 


of  the  7?7??.es’ ongoing  negative  press 
against  Catalina  to  this  day.  1  guess 
there  is  some  sw'eet  justice  in  know'- 
ing  that  all  of  the  Chandlers  are  out  of 
the  media  business,  yet  the  Wrigleys 
still  own  and  are  involved  in  Catalina. 
Time  marching  on  sometimes  deals 
out  the  most  poetic  justice.  The  failed 
Wireless  project  w'as  soon  abandoned 
by  the  Times,  and  by  1914  my  news¬ 
paper,  The  Catalina  Islander,  was 
founded  and  for  the  past  100  years  we. 
have  sensed  Catalina  and  its  mainland 
friends  wath  all  the  new's  of  the  island. 
The  newspaper  launched  its  owm  web¬ 
site  (catalinaislander.com)  last  year, 
and  that  truly  represents  the  entty  into 
the  wireless  newspaper  era,  as  far  as 
islanders  are  concerned.  It  bears  note 
that  the  Catalina.  Islander  beats  the 
L.A.  Times  readership  on  the  island  by 
some  100-to-l,  but  the  pathetic  L.A. 
paper  still  persists  with  its  centuiy-old 
hatred  of  Catalina,  knowing  fiill  w^ell 
islander  and  mainlanders  see  right 
through  their  agenda,  yet  love  and  em¬ 
brace  Catalina  in  spite  of  them.  So,  on 
the  surface,  your  bit  about  The  Wire¬ 
less  seems  interesting  and  anecdotal,  if 
not  amusing,  to  islanders  and  those  in 
the  know^  Wliich,  clearly,  you  are  not. 
VINCE  BODIFORD 
PUBLISHER,  THE  CATALINA  ISLANDER 

Is  positive  talk  from  us 
relevant? 

Wlien  I  w'ent  to  the  YouTube  video, 

I  w'as  hoping  to  hear  from  a  reader 
or  two  and/or  an  advertiser  or  tw^o... 
maybe  along  with  positive  comments 
from  media  folks  in  Pennsylvania 
(“Strong  Newspapers,  Strong  Com¬ 
munities,”  April  2014).  I,  too,  am 
optimistic  about  our  business  and  I 
believe  w'e  make  a  unique  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  communities  we  seiwe.  But 
wiiat  I  really  wanted  was  to  hear  how 
something  we  did  affected  someone’s 
life.  I’m  not  sure  how^  much  mileage 
w'e’ll  get  out  of  recording  how  posi¬ 
tive  we  feel  or  talking  about  the  cool 
stuff  we’re  doing  in  the  digital  space. 
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REVENUE 


Newspapers 


DIGITIZE  YOUR  ARCHIVE  FOR  FREE 

Newspapers.com  delivers: 
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•  A  world-class  content  viewing  and 
sharing  experience 
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•  A  high-quality  digital  archive  integrated 
with  your  website 
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Newspapers 


An  ancestry.com  website 


comments)) 


We’re  not  in  charge  anymore.  If  we  do 
something  worthwhile  or  truly  cool, 
our  audiences  wll  let  us  know.  That’s 
what  I  wanted  to  hear— our  audiences 
letting  us  know. 

DAVIS  TAYLOR 

Submitted  on  editorandpublishcr.com 

Something  is  missing... 

Veiy  nice  article  and  referenced 
YouTube  wdeo  (“Strong  Newspapers, 
Strong  Communities,”  April  2014). 
Encouraging!  Even  inspiring.  But  it 
would  have  been  even  better  (as  Daris 
Taylor  suggests)  with  voices  from 
readers  and  users  of  the  various  news 
media  being  extolled,  ^^dlat  your  cus¬ 
tomers  say  about  w^hat  you  do  is  more 
powerful  than  w'hat  you  say  you  do. 
PHILIP  BROV\^N 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.com 

Enjoyed  your  article 

I  really  enjoyed  your  article  (Shop- 
talk,  “The  Wall  Street  Journal  Beats 
New  York  Times  With  My  Family,” 
April  2014).  You  know,  there’s  that 
old  journalism  joke  about  how^  the 
people  w^ho  really  rule  the  w^orld  read 
WSJ]  the  ones  who  want  to  rule  the 
w'orld  read  the  Times;  and  the  ones 
wiio  think  they  rule  the  w’^orld  read 
the  Washington  Post.  I’ve  always 
been  a  WSJ  fan  myself  for  all  the 
reasons  you  mentioned.  I  remem¬ 
ber  w^hen  it  went  from  strictly  black 
and  w'hite  to  color  and  they  began 
adding  additional  design  elements. 

I  think  it’s  remarkable  that  they’ve 
been  able  to  adapt  to  the  new^  age  of 
digital  journalism  w'hile  still  retain¬ 
ing  w'hat  the  WSJ  has  ahvays  been 
about.  Sounds  like  a  smart  ruler  to 
me.  Thanks  for  the  great  piece. 

EKTA  GARG 

Submitted,  on  cditorandpublisher.com 

Weeklies  probably  don’t  have 
this  problem 

My  ad  staff  sits  directly  across  fi’om 
the  new's  staff  (Business  of  New's,  “The 
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Spacey  Stor>'  of  New^spaper  People,” 
April  2014).  When  you  have  only  10 
people— part-time  and  full-time— put¬ 
ting  out  a  new'spaper,  all  of  us  work 
in  close  quarters.  The  new's  staff  hears 
the  direct  correlation  bertveen  ad  sales 
and  new'spaper  stories  and  they  hear 
it  w'hen  an  advertiser  cancels  an  ad 
due  to  the  stor)\  And,  adversely,  the  ad 
staff  hears  how'  reporters  trj'  so  hard 
to  w'^alk  that  fine  line  and  say  so  many 
times,  “Tmly  that’s  an  ad... that’s  not 
new^s.”  When  someone  angiy^  w^alks 
in  the  front  door,  w'e  all  deal  with 
it,  whether  w'e  want  to  or  not.  Our 
“quarterly  meeting”  happens  eveiy'  few' 
w'eeks  w'hen  w'e  pull  tables  together, 
pull  out  our  lunches  and  sit  dew'll  to  a 
pot  luck  meal. 

CYNDY  SLOVAK-BARTON 
Submitted  on  cditorandpublisher.com 

Hurrah  for  copy  editors 

Being  a  30-year  veteran  of  the  new's- 
room,  my  concern  is  how'  many  copy 
editors  have  become  paginators  with 
little  time  to  actually  edit  copy  (Criti¬ 
cal  Thinking,  “Ai’e  copy  editors  still 
necessar}'  in  the  editorial  process?”, 
April  2014).  But  I  liked  your  com¬ 
ments.  A  good  copy  editor  is  worth  a 
pound  of  gold. 

MIKE 

Submitted  on  editora.ndpublisher.com. 

Like  an  editor-in-chief 

Good  copy  editors  are  invaluable 
(Critical  Thinking,  “Ai’e  copy  editors 
still  necessary  in  the  editorial  pro¬ 
cess?”,  April  2014).  Where  they  are  on 
the  job,  their  w'ork  is  not  noticed.  But 
where  they  are  not... their  absence  is 
obrious! 

ROMA 

Submitted  on  editorandpublishcr.com 

Shouldn’t  have  to  ask  that 
question 

This  is  a  question  we  shouldn’t  have 
to  ask  (“Critical  Thinking:  Should 
new'spapers  accept  financial  support 


from  a  government  it’s  covering?”  May 
2014).  Absolutely  not!  Talk  about  a 
conflict  of  interest  and  the  end  of  the 
news  media’s  watchdog  function.  And, 
w'hat  about  the  press’  responsibilitj' 
to  its  readers?  Taking  money  fi’om 
any  government  entity  is  not  only  a 
slippeiy  slope,  it  is  a  bottomless  chasm 
that  w'ill  destroy  a  free  media. 

RON  YATES 

Submitted  on  editora.ndpublisher.co7n 

Don’t  take  a  handout, 
sell  them  ads 

If  the  local  government  w'anted  to 
polish  its  image,  that  $30,000  should 
go  into  a  year-long  ad  campaign  ex¬ 
plaining  the  value  of  the  semces  they 
proride  (“Critical  Thinking:  Should 
new'spapers  accept  financial  support 
from  a  government  it’s  covering?”  May 
2014). 

KEN  ENGELMAN 

PUBLISHER,  MCKENZIE tORE.)  RIVER  REFLECTIONS 
Submitted  077  cdit.orandpublisher.com 

A  scary  read 

Got  chills  from  i*eading  this  piece... 
and  from  realizing  that  in  far  too 
many  instances  I’m  being  manipu¬ 
lated,  both  in  w'ho  I  am  “allow'ed”  to 
inten'iew'  and  who  “sits  in”  during 
inten'iew's  (“Wlien  Censorship  Be¬ 
comes  a  Cultural  Norm,”  May  2014). 
The  good  thing  is  now'  my  back’s  up. 
And  w'hile  I’m  probably  still  going  to 
be  told  W'ho  to  interview,  there  are 
definitely  going  to  be  few'er  “sit  ins” 
in  the  future.  Thanks,  Kl^,  for  the 
heads-up. 

EILEEN  BEAL 

Submitted  on  cditorandpublishei'.com. 
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Call  For  Entries 

Honoring  the  Media’s  Best  Websites  and  the  Peopie  Who  Create  Them 


EPPYS  ™ 

The  EPPY™  Awards,  presented  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  honor  the  best  media-affiliated  websites  across  31 
diverse  categories.  Now  in  its  1 9th  year,  this  international  contest  has  broadened  its  scope  and  also 
includes  categories  for  news  stories,  blogs,  videos,  webcasts,  advertising/marketing,  photography  and 
community  service. 

Entries  to  the  EPPY™  Awards  are  judged  by  a  panel  of  notable  figures 
in  the  media  industry,  chosen  by  the  staff  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDlTORyPUBLlSHER. 

Enter  beginning  June  6  at  eppyawards.com  editorandpublisher.com 


For  more  information,  please  contact: 

Martha  McIntosh  at  martha@editorandpublisher.com 


DEADLINE: 

Aug.  29,  2014 
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Bite-Sized  Content 

Wibbitz  creates  interactive  video  clips  using  text-to-speech 


>  Wibbitz  lets  users  read  news  as  informative  video  summaries. 


By  Nu  Yang 

Founded  in  2011  in  Tel- 

Aviv,  Israel  by  chief  executive 
officer  Zohar  Dayan  and  vice 
president  of  business 
development  Yotam  Cohen,  Wibbitz  is 
a  startup  company  that  has  created 
technolog)'  that  turns  long  text  articles 
into  informative  40-to-60-second 
Wdeo  summaries.  In  June  2013,  the 
company  launched  its  first  mobile 
application  available  on  iPhone.  The 
free  app  allows  users  to  consume 
stories  from  their  favorite  news, 
spoils,  business  and  entertainment 
sites  in  the  form  of  images  and 
animated  infographics.  An  Android 
version  is  currently  in  the  works. 

“Publishers  and  news  websites  are 
constantly  trying  to  increase  their 
\ideo  inventor)',  the  problem  is  that 
producing  high  quality  wdeo  content 
is  both  ver)'  exyiensive  and  timely,” 
Dayan  said.  “Using  Wibbitz  technol¬ 
og)'  they  can  easily  turn  their  existing 
text  content  into  \ideo  content  in 
almost  real-time.” 

He  added,  “Studies  have  sho\\'n  that 
users  are  less  engaged  with  long  text 
content  and  most  of  the  time  they’d 
rather  skim  an  article. ..By  using  Wib¬ 
bitz,  users  can  get  the  most  important 
information  that  interests  them  in  the 
form  of  highly  personalized  bite-sized 
wdeos  that  can  be  consumed  on  any 
dewce.” 

According  to  Dayan,  feedback  so 
far  has  been  positive.  “Publishers  see 


Wibbitz  as  an  innovative  way  to  scale 
up  their  video  business  and  a  great 
solution  to  their  lack  of  wdeo  inven¬ 
tor)'.  Our  engagement  metrics  also 
show  that  users  like  the  experience 
as  well.  We  currently  see  25  percent 
click-through-rate  on  the  videos  and 
60  percent  video  completion  rate.” 
Dayan  said  Wibbitz  has  also  helped 
publishers  monetize  their  content  wth 
higher  CPMs.  “In-video  advertising  is 
currently  the  t)'pe  of  ad  that  generates 
the  highest  CPMs  on  the  web  averag¬ 
ing  at  $25  CPM.” 

Since  launching  the  app,  Dayan  said 
the  company  has  come  to  understand 
the  content  of  articles  and  wsualizing 
them  in  the  most  accurate  way  pos¬ 


sible  using  algorithms  and  artificial 
intelligence.  “We’re  creating  more 
than  10,000  videos  each  day  and  the 
data  we  collect  automatically  improves 
our  technolog)'.” 

Dayan  said  in  the  coming  year, 
Wibbitz  \rtll  expand  to  more  platforms 
and  dertces  other  than  mobile  and 
web,  and  wnW  release  the  app  in  several 
more  languages  including  Spanish, 
German  and  French. 

“Our  long-term  rtsion  has  always 
been  to  become  the  ‘Play-Button’  of  the 
web,  so  no  matter  where  you  are,  you’ll 
have  the  option  of  just  clicking  play  to 
consume  your  content,”  he  said. 

For  more  information,  visit  w'ibbitz. 
com. 
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New  Media  Meets  Old 

Schurz  Communications,  RedPost  launch  ‘smart'  newsrack 


Many  publishers  are 
using  smartphones 
to  reach  new  readers, 
but  what  about  finding 
them  through  a  smart  newsrack 
instead?  That's  exactly  what  Schurz 
Communications,  Inc.  is  propos¬ 
ing  alongside  start-up  software 
company  RedPost.  Schurz  is  based 
in  Mishawaka,  Ind.  and  publishes  11 
daily  and  eight  weekly  newspapers. 
The  first  smart  newsrack  launched 
April  18  at  Schurz's  flagship  paper, 
the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

According  to  RedPost  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  and  the  rack’s  co-inventor 
Eric  Kanagy,  he  and  Kerry  Oslund, 
Schurz’s  senior  \ice  president  of  pub- 
lisliing  and  emerging  media,  both 


“Our  first  Sunday, 
we  sold  25  percent 
more  papers.  Our 
second  week,  it  was 
38  percent.” 

-  Eric  Kanagy,  co-inventor  of  the 
smart  newsrack  on  its  initial  use 


saw  an  opportunity  to  sell  to  the  un- 
der-45  single  copy  newspaper  buyer. 
Tlieir  goal  is  to  turn  that  occasional 
buyer  into  a  customer  by  focusing 
on  Uvo  things  these  targeted  readers 
look  for  in  their  paper:  ads  and  local 
news. 

From  start  to  finish,  it  took  Red¬ 
Post  and  the  Tribune  11  weeks  to 


launch  nine  pilot  locations  for  the 
racks.  Each  one  is  located  at  a  local 
gas  station  and  sits  at  the  front  of  the 
store. 

The  rack  features  a  digital  sign 
that  is  updated  daily,  and  in  real¬ 
time  the  monitor  can  highlight  nevv^ 
and  ads  in  that  day’s  paper.  Real¬ 
time  Twitter  and  a  breaking  news 
feed  move  along  the  bottom  of  the 
screen,  and  ads  can  also  be  scheduled 
to  target  individual  locations  and 
groups. 

Although  the  data  and  analytics 
collection  process  is  still  in  its  early 
phase,  Kanag)’^  said  he  is  seeing  a 
positive  trend. 

“Our  first  Sunday,  we  sold  25 
percent  more  papers,”  he  said.  “Our 
second  week,  it  was  38  percent.” 

Kanagy  said  it  might  have  to  do 
with  a  Buy  One,  Get  One  Free  KFC 
coupon  that  Parade  Magazine  (a 
national  advertiser)  advertised  on  the 
rack’s  screen.  According  to  analyt¬ 


ics,  the  ad  reached  2,432  in  the  nine 
locations. 

To  collect  this  data,  RedPost’s  soft¬ 
ware  allows  the  rack  to  count  how 
many  smartphones  are  within  Wi-Fi 
range.  Customers  also  have  to  stand 
there  for  more  than  two  minutes  to 
be  counted.  Kanagy  assures  no  per¬ 
sonal  information  is  collected  in  this 
process. 

For  publishers,  Kanagy  said  this 
is  a  new  opportunity  to  not  only 
grow  their  advertising  revenue  but 
also  their  single  copy  sales.  The 
next  phase  is  to  roll  out  more  racks 
at  other  locations  that  experience 
a  high  volume  of  foot  traffic,  such 
as  grocery  stores  and  pharmacies. 
Kanagy  is  in  the  process  of  talking 
with  interested  publishers  and  his 
goal  is  to  launch  100  racks  this  year 
as  well  as  attract  more  national 
advertisers. 

For  more  information,  visit  red- 
post.co/publisher.  —  NY 
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A  Perfect  Match 

RealMatch  offers  publishers  successful 
recruitment  advertising  solutions 


Founded  in  2007,  Real- 

Match’s  mission  is  to  change 
the  landscape  of  online 
recruitment  by  connecting 
employers  with  qualified  job  seekers. 
At  the  same  time,  it  also  wants  to 
create  successful  revenue  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  publishers. 

“Our  \dsion  is  to  connect  the  talent 
wth  the  job,”  said  founder  and  chief 
executive  officer  Gal  Almog.  “It’s  not 
about  the  job  site,  but  about  the  inter¬ 
net  as  a  whole.” 
RealMatch 
currently  works 
"svith  about  1,000 
sites,  which 
include  news¬ 
papers,  trade 
publishers,  trade 
associations  and 
broadcast  media. 
The  white-label 
►  Gal  Almog  platform  is  con¬ 


nected  to  a  large  single  recruitment  ad 
network  called  TheJobNetwork  that 
reaches  more  than  37  million  job  seek¬ 
ers  monthly. 

For  both  job  seekers  and  employ¬ 
ers,  RealMatch  can  save  them  time 
and  provide  better  results.  When  job 
seekers  upload  their  resumes,  they 
find  better  matches  because  they  are 
matched  with  the  best  jobs  that  suit 
them.  “Almost  like  a  dating  site,” 
Almog  said.  Meanwhile,  employers 
generate  more  responses  because 
RealMatch  grades  each  candidate  to 
find  the  most  qualified. 

“It’s  a  win-win  situation,”  Almog 
said.  “One  hundred  percent  of  our 
publishers  make  more  money  once 
they  replace  their  job  boards  wth 
ours.” 

One  such  paper  was  the  Gi'eeneville 
Sun,  a  daily  newspaper  in  Greeneville, 
Tenn.  According  to  a  case  study,  the 
paper  had  been  experiencing  relatively 


>  RealMatch’s  website  connects  publishers 
with  its  large  recruitment  ad  network. 


flat  revenue  growth  from  recruit¬ 
ment  advertising  until  it  partnered 
with  RealMatch  in  2010.  The  paper 
used  advanced  features  such  as  the 
Real-Time  Matching  technology  and 
TheJobNetwork,  giving  advertisers 
greater  ad  exposure  and  more  reach. 
Jlie  paper’s  overall  website  traffic  also 
increased.  The  recnaitment  section 
accounted  for  about  10  percent  ofwsi- 
tors  and  more  than  6,000  job  seekers 
had  registered  with  their  emplojanent 
database.  By  2011,  the  paper’s  online 
emplo>Tnent  advertising  revenue  had 
increased  by  about  500  percent. 

“Publishers  get  a  response  that’s 
four  to  five  times  better  than  Monster, 
com,”  Almog  said.  “(Job  seekers)  are 
also  three  to  four  times  more  likely  to 
apply  for  that  job.” 

Almog  said  the  next  trend  for 
publishers  is  to  leverage  their  online 
recruitment  presence  in  their  content 
and  have  advertisers  pay  to  advertise 
outside  the  job  sites.  “As  readers  come 
to  the  paper’s  site  looking  for  stories, 
advertisers  can  engage  with  them  on 
these  pages,”  he  said.  But  Almog  is 
looking  beyond  the  usual  banner  ad; 
he  wants  to  make  these  ads  interac¬ 
tive  and  engaging.  RealMatch  also 
wants  to  expand  their  services  into 
niche  publications,  such  as  healthcare, 
technology  and  hospitality. 

“As  talent  increases  and  employ¬ 
ment  goes  dowm,  advertisers  will  pay 
more  to  find  these  assets,”  Almog  said. 

RealMatch  is  headquartered  in  New 
York  and  can  be  found  at  realmatch. 
com.  —  NY 
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TRBpost  Comprehensive 
Resoui^ffi^  Newspaper  Markets 


Available  in  print  and 
online  database  formats 


U.S.  and  Canadian  daily  newspaper  groups 
Syndicates  and  news  services 
Equipment/Interactive  products  and  services 
Associations  and  trade  organizations 


Book  2: 

•  Community  weeklies,  ethnic,  specialty  and 
free  publications 

•  Community  shoppers  and  TMC  publications 

•  Publication  appraisers  and  brokers 

•  State  and  national  newspaper  representatives 

•  Alternative  delivery  services 

•  College  and  university  newspapers 

•  Journalism  schools 

Book  3: 

•  Contact  information  directory 

•  Name,  title,  company,  email,  phone 

•  Over  39,000  newspaper  personnel 


This  powerful  directory  is  your  connection  to 
key  decision-makers  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

The  directory  details  contact  information, 
personnel,  circulation,  advertising  rates, 
mechanical  specifications,  commodity 
consumption,  and  equipment. 

Order  Toll  Free:  (888)  732-7323 

(949)  660-6150  (outside  U.S.) 

8:30  a.m.  -  5  p.m.,  M-F  (PT) 

Order  Online: 

Print  version: 

editorandpublisher.com/printdatabook 
Online  database: 
editorandpublisher.com/databook 
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Newspaper  Behind  Bars 

Prison  inmates  produce  the  San  Quentin  News 


he  prison  inmates  who 

put  out  the  San  Quentin 
News  may  not  have  their 
freedom,  but  they  still  have 


their  freedom  of  press.  The  San 
Quentin  News  is  the  only  inmate-pro¬ 
duced  newspaper  in  California  and 
has  been  printed  off  and  on  since  the 


1920s  under  different  names  includ¬ 
ing  the  Wall  CityNexvs.  It  was  rewved 
in  its  current  form  in  June  2008. 

Jlie  San  Quentm  Nexvs  is  a  monthly, 
20-page  publication  with  a  press  run 
of  11,500  for  inmates,  correctional 
officers  and  staff,  and  community 
members.  It  can  also  be  found  online 
at  sanquentinnews.com.  More  than  20 
inmates  write  articles  for  each  issue 
and  four  other  inmates  sen^e  as  editor 
in  chief,  supenising  editor,  managing 
editor,  design  editor  and  sports  editor. 
A  team  of  ad\dsors,  including  former 


►  The  San  Quentin  News  staff 


From  the  Archive 


Mack  has  been  dif^ital  media  director  at  'Ihe 


What’S  the  best 
piece  of  business 
advice  you’ve  ever 
received? 

“Never  underestimate  the 
importance  of  follow-up. 
After  any  sales  call  or  im¬ 
portant  business  meeting, 
►  Tyler  Mack  send  a  thank  you  note  (via 

email  ^^^ll  usually  suffice) 
and  reiterate  what  was  discussed,  prowding 
helpful  links  or  answering  questions  brought 
up  in  the  discussion.  Along  the  same  lines,  an 
old-fashioned  handwritten  thank  you  note 
goes  a  long  way  and  will  often  catch  people  by 
surprise.” 


>  Wise  Advice 


►  Chris  Lorenzo,  right,  police  reporter  for  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star- 
News,  carried  on  a  phone  conversation  with  two  prisoners  who  held 
seven  hostages  at  gunpoint  in  the  basement  of  the  U.S.  District  Court. 
Aided  by  Ed  Tobias,  a  newsman  for  WASH  radio,  Lorenzo  remained 
on  the  phone  for  43  hours  maintaining  a  running  conversation.  The 
incident  ended  with  all  hostages  safe,  convicts  locked  in  the  court¬ 
house  while  negotiating  with  police  officials  and  a  first-person  story 
for  Lorenzo.  This  photo  originally  appeared  in  the  July  27, 1974  edition 
of  ESP. 


Register-Guard  in  Eugene,  Ore.  since  2011.  He  is 
a  2005  University  of  Oregon  Journalism.  School 
graduate  and  has  worked  for  the  Spokesman- 
Review  in  Spokane,  Wash.  and.  at  the  Vegas 
Review-Journal.  Mack  is  a  fourth  generation 
family  member  of  the  Baker  family  that  oxons  and 
operates  The  Register-Guard. 
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Kelly’s  Inspirational  Journey 


newspaper  editors  and  reporters,  vol¬ 
unteer  their  time  to  help  create  each 
issue.  The  website  is  also  maintained 
by  an  advisor. 

According  to  the  LosAjigeles 


Times,  the  paper  “has  an  aspirational 
tone,  emphasizing  uplifting  stories 
about  inmates  improving  their  lives 
and  taking  advantage  of  education 
programs.”  But  there  are  also  familiar 
aspects  seen  in  any  other  newspaper: 
columns.  Sudoku  puzzles  and  book 
re\dews. 

Until  2010,  the  paper  was  printed 
by  inmates  at  the  prison  print  shop, 
but  the  shop  was  closed  due  to  finan¬ 
cial  constraints.  Now,  the  paper  is 
printed  through  an  outside  print  shop. 
Costs  to  put  out  and  print  the  paper 
are  covered  by  donations. 

The  Times  reported  that  the  paper’s 
editors  hope  to  increase  circulation 
to  at  least  120,000  copies  in  order  to 
distribute  them  to  all  of  the  state’s  34 
prisons. 

“We  have  a  vision,”  editor-in-chief 
Ai’nulfo  Garcia  told  the  Times.  “Our 
dreams  are  big.”  —  NY 


pDid  You  Hear? 

&‘rm  talking  to  anyone 
|who  has  been  dumped— 
fhave  not  gotten  the  job 
^ou  really  wanted  or  have 
Vreceived  those  horrible 
i^rejection  letters  from  grad 
School.  You  know  the 
disappointment  of  losing, 
or  not  getting  something 
'you  badly  want.  When 
rthat  happens,  show  what 
you  are  made  of.” 

i- 

^  Former  New  York  r/mes  executive  editor 
?Jill  Abramson,  said  during  a  commence* 
Vment  speech  at  Wake  Forest  University 
iafter  her  dismissal  in  May 


Digital  Preservation  Speaks 

VOLUMES 


m  Don’t  Wait  . ^ 

|r  Digitally  preserve 
your  newspapers 
*  and  bound  volumes 
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Jury  Rules  Against 
South  Carolina  News¬ 
paper,  Reporter  in 
Defamation  Lawsuit 

As  reported  in  The  Sun  News  in 
Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.,  a  jury  has  ruled 
in  favor  of  Myrtle  Beach  area  lob¬ 
byist  Mark  Kelley  against  The  Sun 
News  and  investigative  reporter 
David  Wren  on  claims  Kelley  was 
defamed  in  articles  written  in 
2010  about  campaign  contribu¬ 
tions  made  a  year  earlier.  The 
jury  awarded  $400,000  in  actual 
damages  and  $250,000  in  punitive 
damages  against  the  newspaper 
and  Wren.  Kelley  filed  the  suit  in 
May  2012  against  Wren  and  The  Sun 


Publishing  Co.,  seeking  actual  dam¬ 
ages  to  compensate  for  "his  loss  of 
and/or  damage  to  his  good  name, 
his  personal  and  business  reputa¬ 
tion,"  according  to  the  suit.  Kelley 
said  the  wording  of  articles,  which 
appeared  in  May  2010,  accused  him 
of  violating  state  ethics  laws  that 
prohibit  lobbyists  from  soliciting  or 
handling  campaign  donations  for 
statewide  candidates. 

Detroit  Free  Press  Wins 
Lawsuit  Over  Release 
of  Mug  Shots 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  has  re¬ 
ported  it  has  won  a  lawsuit  over 
the  public’s  right  to  see  the  mug 
shots  of  criminal  defendants 


charged  in  federal  court,  but  an 
appeal  is  expected.  A  U.S.  District 
Judge  concluded  that  people  in 
mug  shots  "do  not  have  a  privacy 
interest  warranting  nondisclo¬ 
sure."  Free  Press  attorney  Her- 
schel  Fink  said,  "Ihis  is  our  third 
lawsuit,  so  we  can  only  hope  that 
three  strikes  against  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  and  they  will  be 
out,"  said  Fink,  arguing  the  public 
"has  a  legitimate  interest  in  see¬ 
ing  who  has  been  arrested  and 
charged  with  a  crime ...  and  a  vital 
interest  in  knowing  about  crime 
and  law  enforcement."  At  issue  in 
this  case  is  a  2013  request  by  the 
Free  Press  to  obtain  the  book¬ 
ing  photographs  of  four  Highland 
Park  police  officers  who  were 


Making  Room  for  More 

Shreveport  Times  redesigns  paper,  adds  coverage 


hen  the  Shreve¬ 
port  (La.)  Times 
decided  to  raise  their 
newspaper  prices 
this  year,  leaders  there  knew  they  had 
to  show  customers  it  was  going  to  be 
worth  it.  In  March,  the  daily  paper 
launched  a  redesign  of  its  print 
publication  along  with  new  features, 
such  as  a  standalone  art,  culture  and 
entertainment  (ACE)  section;  a  new 
section  Friday  preview  section  called 
Lagniappe;  and  an  expanded  and  new 
Sunday  section  called  Outlook. 

Before  they  did  any  of  that  though, 
the  paper  conducted  field  interviews 
with  community  members,  but  it 
wasn’t  asking  the  average  focus  group 
questions  normally  associated  vrith  a 
local  paper’s  redesign  project.  Execu¬ 


tive  editor  and  general  manager  Alan 
English  said  these  personal  inter¬ 
views  focused  on  how  community 
members  lived  their  lives  and  used 
the  paper. 

English  said  the  interviews  re¬ 
vealed  several  key  points:  the  paper’s 
audience  was  filled  vrith  community 
influentials  focused  on  family  and 
passionate  about  topics  like  Louisi¬ 
ana  arts  and  culture,  education,  food 
and  economic  development. 

As  a  Gannett  paper,  the  Des 
Moines  Design  Studio  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  Times’  redesign.  Nathan 
Groepper,  creative  director  of  the 
Gannett  Design  Studio  in  Iowa,  told 
blogger  Charles  Apple  the  newly- 
redesigned  Times  featured  a  new  front 
page,  bright  new  section  flags  and  a 


big  "T”  in  each  section  as  a  branding 
device  throughout  the  paper.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  new  fonts  and  spacing  was  given 
to  the  pages  for  a  cleaner  and  more 
organized  appearance. 

English  said  feedback  has  been 
good  from  readers  so  far,  even  vrith 
the  increased  prices  to  home  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  single-copy  sales  in 
effect. 

“This  redesign  was  about  improv¬ 
ing  the  overall  experience  and  value 
for  readers  at  a  time  when  we  were 
going  to  ask  them  to  pay  more.  We 
are  seeing  success  in  sales  and  on 
several  front  vrith  these  changes,”  he 
said. 

Times  distribution  director  Kevin 
Welsh  said,  “(Regarding  single-copies) 
we’re  11  weeks  past  the  pricing  action, 
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[the  A  section] 


(noun) :  jeans  worn  very 
low  on  the  hips  :  jeans  that 
sag  and  reveal  the  wearer’s 
underwear 

“Saggers,  slip  dresses,  lingerie 
worn  as  outerwear,  pajamas  on 
the  street,  bed  head.  Crocs  and 
the  dreaded  Adidas  shower  shoes 
are  all  examples  of  the  ways  a 
once  sharp  division  between  how 
we  dress  at  home  and  present 
ourselves  on  the  street  has 
blurred,  probably  forever.” 

-  Guy  Trebay,  New  York  Times 
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>  (Center  and  right)  Before 
and  after  front  page  designs 
of  the  Shreveport  Times 
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►  (Far  left)  The  former 
Preview  section  has  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  expanded 
Arts,  Culture  and  Entertain¬ 
ment  (ACE)  section. 
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I.a.  iw-amping  career  course  programs 


and  it  is  now  conclusive  that  we  are 
holding  incremental  losses  at  3.5 
percent  daily  and  4.1  percent  Sunday 
year  over  year.  On  home  delivery,  we 
are  performing  above  expectations  in 
a  price  change,  and  it  is  on  a  different 
timeline.” 

Advertisers  are  also  on  board  with 
the  new  Times.  English  said,  ‘We’ve 


seen  an  increase  with  our  advertis¬ 
ers  in  tourism,  entertainment,  dining 
and  casinos  in  response  to  our  new 
ACE  section.”  The  section  is  published 
every  Thursday  and  boasts  16  to  20 
pages. 

English  also  announced  the  paper’s 
$2.2  million  investment  in  press 
upgrades  which  include  new  parts 


that  will  help  deliver  a  smoother  print¬ 
ing  process  and  get  the  paper  out  the 
door  more  quickly  and  on  time. 

“We’re  in  the  position  to  add  more 
in  the  next  year,”  he  said.  “As  results 
come  in,  we’ll  organize  our  plans  to 
execute  and  plan  more  phases  and 
enhancements  in  print  and  in  digital.” 
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submissions  for  our  Photo  of  the  Month. 
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J-school  students  and  industry  vets 

tackle  the  tough  questions 


►  If  you  have  a  question  you  would  like  to 
see  addressed,  please  send  it  to 
nu.yang@editorandpublisher.com. 


QIn  May,  Toronto’s  Globe  and  Mail  paid  a  source  $10,000  for  a  series 
t  of  photographs  showing  Toronto  Mayor  Rob  Ford  smoking  what 
^  was  described  as  crack  cocaine.  Even  though  the  photos  were 
*  published  as  “a  matter  of  public  interest”  as  the  Globe  editor-in- 
chief  explained,  should  a  newspaper  pay  a  source  for  information? 


A  As  a  general  rule, 

•  journalists  rightly 
•  look  do^^^^  on  pay¬ 
ing  sources  for  information.  It 
cheapens  a  journalist’s  work 
and  can  call  a  story’s  verac¬ 
ity  into  question.  Plus,  paying 
sources  for  information  leaves 
news  organizations  open  to 
being  taken  for  a  ride.  With 
a  monetary  incentive,  plenty 
of  people  "will  produce  photos 
and  stories  that  may  be  biased 
or  falsified.  This  means  extra 
time  spent  fact  checking  and 
researching  to  avoid  publish¬ 
ing— and  paying  for— untrue 
information. 

However,  there  are  occa¬ 
sions  when  a  source  wants  to 
be  paid  for  a  story  that  is  truly 
significant  to  a  news  outlet’s 
audience:  government  corruption,  dangerous  medical  prac¬ 
tices  and  information  that  could  have  significant  adverse 
effects  on  refers’  quality  of  life.  Paying  for  the  details  does 
not  fit  the  code  of  journalism  ethics,  but  failing  to  report 
the  story  is  also  a  disservice  to  readers. 

In  these  cases,  I  think  the  best  approach  is  to  treat  a  paid 
source  much  like  an  anonymous  source  and  exhaust  every 
other  option  first.  Try  to  convince  the  source  to  provide 
information  for  free.  Find  alternative  sources  that  do  not 
require  a  paycheck.  And,  of  course,  do  your  own  research  to 
verify  the  information  and  the  source’s  reliability. 

If  there  are  no  other  alternatives,  then  a  reporter  and  his 
or  her  editors  should  consider  paying  the  source.  If  they 
decide  to  go  that  route,  the  news  outlet  should  be  open 
about  the  payment  in  its  reporting.  I  would  prefer  that  an 
article  always  comes  from  a  journalist’s  hard  work  rather 
than  a  paycheck,  but  a  story  of  the  right  magnitude,  such  as 
Toronto  mayor  Rob  Ford’s  crack  cocaine  use,  deserves  to  be 
told.  In  some  situations,  paying  to  publish  a  critical  story  is 
ethically  better  than  keeping  it  from  the  public  because  you 
refuse  to  pay. 
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A  There’s  nothing 
•  unusual  about 
•  reporters  dealing 
with  unsavory  sources  to  nail 
down  news  stories.  And  there’s 
similarly  nothing  unusual 
about  paying  a  freelancer  for 
a  newsy  photo.  Mashing  up 
the  two  practices,  though,  can 
lead  to  credibility  problems 
and  ethical  dilemmas.  A  case 
in  point:  The  Mayor  Rob  Ford 
crack-pipe  photos,  acquired  by 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
from  an  admitted  dinig  dealer. 

I  would  have  run  the  story, 
but  not  paid  for  the  pictures. 

The  payment  actually  undercut 
the  veracity  of  the  story— in  the 
same  way  a  vdtness  in  a  crimi¬ 
nal  case  may  be  undermined  if  he’s  struck  a  deal  for  leni¬ 
ency  or  is  a  paid  informant.  In  this  case,  did  the  drug  dealer 
manufacture  a  crime  in  hopes  of  a  payday?  He  admitted  to 
the  Globe  that  he  had  that  scenario  in  mind. 

Moreover,  running  the  photos  didn’t  prove  that  there 
was  crack  in  the  pipe.  Solid  prior  reporting  had  already 
established  that  Ford  was  prone  to  substance  abuse,  and 
the  Globe’s  latest  reporting  had  documented  that  he  was 
backsliding. 

The  Globe  sought  to  cloak  itself  in  a  public  service  mantle, 
and  employed  a  sort  of  situational  ethics  to  justify  its  payment 
that  would  be,  well,  amusing,  if  the  situation  weren’t  so  seri¬ 
ous.  The  editor  noted  that  “Toronto  is  the  financial  capital  of 
this  G8  country  and  the  sixth-biggest  government  in  Canada, 
Paralysis  in  Toronto  is  bad  for  the  country.  The  mayor  is 
supposed  to  be  the  guardian  of  his  city.  Tire  photographs  we 
published  are  a  price  worth  paying.” 

Journalists  need  to  guard  their  credibility,  their  inde¬ 
pendence  and  their  reputation  as  truth  tellers.  Checkbook 
journalism  besmirches  that  reputation.  Wliatthe  Globe. 
did  was  allow  a  dr’ug  dealer  to  act  as  editor  by  establishing 
a  marketplace  where  news  ean  be  revealed  or  suppressed, 
depending  on  the  price  and  the  motive. 


Sydney  Cromwell,  21 

senior,  Samford  University 
(Birmingham,  Ala.) 


Cromwell  is  a  senior  journal¬ 
ism  and  mass  communication 
major  with  a  concentration  in 
print  journalism.  She  is  the 
incoming  editor-in-chief  of  the 
weekly  student-run  newspa¬ 
per,  the  Samford  Crimson, 
and  will  begin  working  with 
thejoumalism  department’s 
newspaper,  Exodus,  in  the fall 
Cromwell  is  also  a  staff writer 
at  Starnes  Publishing. 


Mike  Leary,  65 

editor,  San  Antonio 
Express-News 


Leary  has  served  as  editor 
of  the  San  Antonio  Express- 
News  since  August  2012. 
While  investigations  editor 
at  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
he  directed  and  edited  a  series 
that  was  awarded  the  2012 
Pulitzer  Prize  gold  medal  for 
public  service  reporting. 
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Source:  The  Reynolds  Journalism  Institute  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Nexospaper  Association  in  September  and  Novembei 
2013 
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2013  Community 
Newspaper 
Readership  Study 

Bast'd  oil  508  ttltphonc  interviews 
with  adults  afted  ]8  and  older 
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Newspaper 
Unique  Visitors 
Aprii  2013- 


67%  of  the  people 
interviewed  read  a 
community  newspaper 
at  least  once  a  week. 
The  readership  was 
71%  in  the  2012 
survey,  74%  in  2011 
and  73%  in  2010.  HSIH 


39%  of  smartphone  owners 
used  the  devices  to  access 
local  news,  significantly 
more  than  31%  in  2012  and 
26%  in  2011. 


14%  of  those  who 
visited  the  news¬ 
papers'  websites 
during  the  past  month 
paid  to  view 
the  online 
content, 
significantly 
higher  than 
6%  in  2012. 


The  New  York  Times 

wote  the  stoty  in  1853 
about  how  Solomon  Nor- 
thup  was  kidnapped  and 
sold  into  slaveiy,  but  Gawker  got  most 
of  the  page  \news  b}^  publicizing  the  ar¬ 
chived  article  when  “12  Years  a  Slave” 
won  the  Oscar  for  best  picture  in  2014. 

This  example  of  how  the  Times 
fails  to  capitalize  on  its  rich  content 
to  build  digital  readership,  relevance 
and  revenues  came  to  light  in  the  leak 
this  spring  of  a  candid,  unsettling  and 
must-read  assessment  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  less  than  elegant  effort  to  pivot 
from  print  to  pixels. 

Given  the  size  of  its  staff,  the  sweep 
of  its  ambition  and  its  stature  as  house 
organ  to  the  world’s  political,  econom¬ 
ic,  academic  and  cultural  elites,  the 
Times  is  something  of  a  unique  case 
among  newspapers.  But  its  struggle  to 
achieve  scale  and  economic  sustain¬ 
ability  as  a  full-on  digital  publisher— 
as  opposed  to  a  legacy  newspaper 
producing  digitized  renditions  of  an 
increasingly  superannuated  print 
product— is  directly  relevant  to  nearly 
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ever)'  newsroom  in  the  globe. 

If  you  work  at  a  newspaper— or 
simply  care  about  the  health  of  these 
important  institutions— then  you 
need  to  read  the  90 -plus  page  internal 
report  about  how  the  Times  is  ti')'ing, 
^^'ith  less  than  dazzling  success,  to 
retool  its  culture  and  business  model. 
The  report,  which  illustrates  why 
digital  must  be  an  obsession  and  not  a 
hobby,  is  at  tinyurl.com/n)'tdigi. 

The  document,  which  never  was 
meant  for  public  disclosure,  first  was 
published  in  May  by  BuzzFeed— an¬ 
other  of  the  digital  interlopers  who 
knows  how  to  generate  more  page 
rtews  \rtth  a  Times  story  than  the 
Times— on  the  day  after  Jill  Abramson 
was  ousted  as  editor  of  the  newspaper. 
Commissioned  by  Abramson  some 
months  before  her  exit,  the  report  was 
^^'ritten  by  a  crew  of  journalists  headed 
by  no  less  than  A.G.  Sulzberger,  the 
son  and  presumptive  successor  to  pub¬ 
lisher  Arthur  Sulzberger,  the  head  of 
the  family  that  controls  the  paper. 

The  report  details  an  alarming 
number  of  occasions  that  the  Times, 


like  most  other  newspapers,  was  out- 
thought,  out-promoted  and  othen\'ise 
out-gunned  by  the  groxrtng  phalanx  of 
digital  publishers. 

In  one  painful  example,  a  Huffing- 
ton  Post  editor  told  the  Times  team 
that  their  newspaper  was  “crushed”  by 
the  amount  of  traffic  captured  by  his 
site  when  it  repurposed  2TYT  cover¬ 
age  of  the  death  of  Nelson  Mandela. 

“I  was  queasy  watching  the  numbers,” 
said  the  unidentified  editor  quoted  in 
the  report.  “Tm  not  proud  of  this.  But 
this  is  your  competition.  You  should 
defend  the  digital  pickpockets  from 
stealing  your  stuff  with  better  head¬ 
lines,  better  social.” 

In  another  example  of  digital  tone- 
deafiiess  cited  in  the  report,  the  author 
of  the  sprawling  Dasani  series  on  a 
homeless  family  trapped  in  horrific  pub¬ 
lic  housing  did  not  get  around  to  tvs'eet- 
ing  about  her  own  stoiy  until  two  days 
after  the  first  installment  ran.  Curiously, 
noted  the  repoit,  the  newsroom  controls 
the  Twitter  account  but  the  ‘lousiness 
side”  mns  the  Facebook  page. 

Jlie  barrier  to  nimble  and  effective 
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digital  publishing  at  the  Times  is,  as 
is  the  case  at  most  other  papers,  its 
entrenched  print  tradition. 

'rhe  workflow  in  the  newsroom 
throughout  the  day  is  focused  heav¬ 
ily  on  the  print  edition,  including 
rewriting  the  summaries— not  the 
articles  themselves— of  stories  being 
pitched  for  the  next  morning’s  front 
page.  “The  vast  ma.jority  of  our  content 
is  still  published  late  in  the  evening, 
hut  our  digital  traffic  is  busiest  in  the 
morning,”  said  the  report.  “We  aim 
ambitious  stories  for  Sunday  because 
it  is  our  largest  print  readership,  but 
weekends  are  the  slowest  online.” 

because  people  who  distinguished 
themselves  as  ^^^•iters  and  editors 
for  the  print  product  hold  the  senior 
jobs  in  the  newsroom,  they  lack  the 
skills,  the  sensibilities  and,  frankly,  the 
sass  that  make  for  successful  digital 
iniblishing  in  an  age  when  readers 


want  their  news  to  be  as  amusing  as 
it  is  informative.  Because  masters  of 
the  print  universe  dominate  the  top 
newsroom  jobs,  many  young,  digital- 
savv>'  staffers  depart  in  despair  of  ever 
advancing  in  the  organization. 

^Vllile  the  internal  Times  report 
recommends  many  ways  to  tinker 
with  priorities,  process  and  personnel, 
the  real  problem  it  identifies— \vithout 
offering  any  solution— is  the  lack  of 
commitment  to  changing  the  culture 
of  the  institution.  In  part,  the  inertia 
comes  from  the  respect  and  affection 
that  most  of  us  share  for  the  honor¬ 
able  tradition  of  print.  But  it  also 
comes  from  not  understanding  that 
the  Tivies,  like  all  new^spapers,  has 
to  be  willing  to  aggressively  disrupt 
and  reinvent  itself  before  readers  and 
advertisers  move  on  without  it. 

Eveiy'one  at  the  Times— and  at  most 
other  new'spapers— has  the  smarts  to 


do  this.  But  the  first  step  to  change 
is  acknowledging  that  you  have  a 
problem.  Until  there  is  an  inalterable 
conviction  at  the  Times  and  other 
new^spapers  that  they  need  to  over¬ 
haul  their  cultures  at  Internet  speed, 
they  will  continue  dabbling  at  digital 
w'hile  fierce  and  well-financed  digital 
competitors  peck  them  silly.  Dabbling 
w^on’t  be  enough. 


Alan  D.  Mutter 
is  a  forme?-  editor 
and  Silicon 
Valley  CEO  who 
today  serves  as  a 
strategic  adviser 
to  media  and 
technology  companies.  He  blogs  at 
Reflections  of  a  Newsosaur  (wimv. 
newsosaur.blogspot.com). 
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got  my  first  job  as  an  editor 

because  of  the  most  stereotj^i- 
cal  play  from  the  “good  ‘ol  boys” 
playbook. 

The  corporate  boss  and  I  hit  bladder 
overload  at  the  same  time  and  while 
we  were  at  the  sinks  in  the  men’s 
room  he  asked  me,  “So  Gallagher, 
what’s  next  for  you?”  I  told  him  what 
job  I  wanted  to  do  next  and  within 
two  years,  I  had  that  job. 

I  always  thought  it  was  a  funny  story 
until  about  10  years  later  when  I  told 
it  to  some  of  the  newsroom  leaders 
and  saw  the  angst  on  the  faces  of  the 
women  in  the  room.  One  of  them  told 
me  later  how  the  stoiy^  hurt  all  women 
in  the  newsroom  because  “the  executive 
washroom”  was  one  of  the  places  they 
could  never  enter.  I  had,  in  fact,  gotten 
a  job  through  a  connection  that  none  of 
them  would  ever  be  able  to  make. 

Tlie  archefr'pal  story  came  back  to 
me  this  spring  when  Jill  Abramson  was 
fired  as  editor  of  The  New  York  Times. 
Tlie  real  stoiy  of  her  dismissal  lies  lay¬ 


ered  beneath  skins  of  gossip  about  pay 
and  management  approach.  I  suspect 
we’ll  hear  versions  of  the  truth  for  some 
time.  But  the  firing  reminded  me  of 
the  lesson  I  learned— women  are  the 
diversity  group  that  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  forgot  to  include.  Tlie  newspaper 
industry^  never  truly  learned  to  welcome 
women  and  their  diverse  strengths  to 
the  top  echelons.  This  failure  has  been 
one  of  the  keys  to  newspapers’  downfall 
in  the  past  decades. 

I  came  of  age  as  an  editor  when 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  was  pushing  to  diversify  the 
ethnic  mix  of  reporters  and  editors 
in  its  newsroom.  I  was  one  of  those 
who  joined  the  committees  and  we 
did  a  fine  job  of  hiring  and  promoting 
journalists  of  different  colors. 

But  I  think  that  I— and  indeed  the 
entire  newspaper  industiy^— lost  sight 
of  the  largest  “minority”  group  in  our 
workforce.  Women.  The  diversity 
movement  did  not  include  gender. 

My  theorj'  on  this  is  that  by  the 


1980s,  there  were  a  lot  of  women  in  our 
newsrooms  and  they  did  not  all  work  on 
the  Society  pages  as  they  had  in  decades 
gone  by.  "Hiey  were  hard  news  reporters 
and  photographers  and  sports  writers. 
But  very  few  of  them  held  the  top  jobs 
in  the  newsroom.  I  can  remember  many 
an  American  Press  Institute  seminar 
or  company  meeting  w'here  the  men 
outnumbered  the  w'omen  five-,  six-  or 
seven-to-one.  Editors  meetings  in  my 
owai  company  often  included  our  one- 
and-only  female  editor.  Colleagues  from 
other  companies  told  similar  stories. 

This  w'as  one  of  the  biggest  fac¬ 
tors  contributing  to  the  decline  of 
newspaper  circulation  and  company 
profits.  The  first  group  to  desert  us 
as  newspaper  readers  w'as  not— as 
many  believe— young  people.  It  was 
w'omen.  Data  shows  female  reader- 
ship  declining  drastically  starting  in 
the  1970s  and  continuing  unabated 
for  20  years.  They  grew'  busier  as  they 
juggled  families  and  careers  and  had 
no  time  for  new'spapers.  And  wrien  w'e 
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lost  women  readers,  we  lost  advertis¬ 
ers  because,  as  any  retailer  knows, 
women  make  the  bu>ang  decisions  in 
most  homes.  The  retailers  found  other 
advertising  methods  to  reach  the 
female  decision-makers. 

We  might  have  slowed  the  decline 
and  stayed  relevant  if  women  had 
been  running  our  newsrooms  instead 
of  being  run  out  of  our  newsrooms.  If 
we  had  designed  our  newspapers  to 
account  for  the  changing  lifestyles  of 
American  women  and  their  declin¬ 
ing  leisure  time,  they  might  have  still 
found  us  relevant. 

'rhis  centurj'  represents  a  chance  to 
make  up  for  that  mistake. 

'Iliis  is  what  I  think  smart  ne^^^  com¬ 
pany  leaders  ought  to  be  thinking  about. 

As  newspapers  morph  into  what¬ 
ever  they  will  become,  they  need  the 
skills  of  female  leaders.  It  is  a  large 


generalization  to  say  that  women  are 
better  listeners,  but  it  is  also  largely 
true.  Listening  and  communicating 
are  critical  in  any  industry'  undergoing 
massive  change.  Frankly,  most  women 
are  better  than  most  men  at  hearing 
and  vetting  ideas,  having  a  longer  con¬ 
versation  and  building  a  consensus. 

Technology  is  going  to  drive  much 
of  the  newspaper  industry'  future  and 
when  you  get  a  group  of  men— espe¬ 
cially  techie  men— together,  they  tend 
to  fall  in  love  with  what’s  under  the 
hood.  Again  this  is  a  generalization 
that  is  largely  true,  but  women  tend  to 
focus  on  what  the  technolog}'  can  do 
to  improve  their  lives,  give  them  more 
free  time,  and  make  their  children  saf¬ 
er.  Newspaper  companies  need  that.  If 
you  rewew  the  top  websites  and  apps 
for  women,  each  is  either  founded  by 
or  completely  shaped  by  women. 


The  fastest  developing  nations 
throughout  the  world  are  the  ones 
that  are  involving  women  more  in 
their  governments  and  in  their  busi¬ 
nesses.  This  makes  sense  if  you  think 
about  the  strengths  that  each  sex 
brings  to  the  mix. 

News  organizations  cannot  forget 
women  again  if  they  want  to  succeed. 

Tim  Gallagher  is 
president  of  The  20/20 
Network,  a  public 
relations  and  strategic 
communications firm. 
He  is  a  former  Piditzer 
Prize-winning  editor  and  publisher  at 
The  Albuquerque  Tribune  and  the  Ven¬ 
tura  County  Star  newspapers.  Reach 
him  at  tim@the2020network.com. 
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digital  publishing 

Making  Headway 
With  Headiines 

They’re  the  most  important  part  of  an  online 
story  to  draw  in  readers,  so  make  them  great 

By  Rob  Tornoe 


Even  as  important  as 

headlines  have  been  in  the 
newspaper  business,  they  are 
even  more  important  online, 
where  users’  attention  spans  are  eas¬ 
ily  diverted  among  multiple  tags.  In 
fact,  when  it  comes  to  some  websites 
and  social  media  sites  such  as  Twitter 
and  Reddit,  the  headline  is  the  sole 
difference  between  a  reader  clicking  to 
read  a  stoiy'  or  navigating  elsewhere. 
Unfortunately  at  many  newspapers, 
online  headlines  are  still  an  after¬ 
thought,  often  left  unchanged  from 
their  print  version. 

When  will  newspaper  editors  realize 
how  vital  headline  strategy  is  to  their 
online  products?  After  all,  UpWorthy 
doesn’t  create  at  least  25  different 
headlines  for  its  content  and  test  them 
for  the  fun  of  it.  It  understands  the 
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value,  reach  and  rew’^ard  of  crafting  a 
great  headline  tailored  to  appealing 
content.  Luckily,  newspapers  have  the 
reach  and  original  content,  so  by  drill¬ 
ing  down  on  headlines  a  bit  more,  they 
could  make  their  content  sing  online 
and  reach  thousands  of  new  readers  in 
the  process. 

Before  we  come  up  wdth  spe¬ 
cific  ideas  on  how  to  write  better  web 
headlines,  a  quick  dip  in  data  might 
do  us  some  good.  Thanks  to  the  folks 
at  Ripenn,  w^e  have  lots  of  hard  data 
to  look  at  in  terms  of  what  worked  to 
help  certain  headlines  go  viral.  Their 
team  looked  at  2,6l6  successful  head¬ 
lines  from  four  different  sites  where 
headline  writing  is  as  much  an  art  as 
it  is  a  science:  BuzzFeed,  ViralNova, 
UpWorthy  and  Wimp. 

The  most  successful  headlines 


mine  the  so-called  “curiosity  gap” 
while  directly  appealing  to  a  segment 
of  readers.  Take  for  example  one  of 
BuzzFeed’s  more  viral  headlines,  “Tliis 
Short  Film  Shows  Just  HowTerrifjang 
Life  Is  For  LGBT  People  In  Russia.” 
This  one  headline,  a  longish  75  words, 
generated  more  than  127,000  Face- 
book  likes,  more  than  77,000  shares 
and  a  massive  amount  of  page  views 
for  the  viral  site.  And  it’s  basically  just 
a  headline  and  a  YouTube  clip  embed¬ 
ded  onto  its  site. 

According  to  BuzzFeed  editorial 
director  Jack  Shepherd,  it’s  impor¬ 
tant  for  online  editors  to  understand 
one  thing:  ‘Your  readers  are  your 
publishers— they  are  the  people  w'ho 
decide  w'hich  of  your  articles  or  lists  or 
quizzes  or  infographics  to  share  with 
their  friends.”  It  obviously  follows  that 
they’re  more  inclined  to  interact  and 
share  your  content  if  it  also  makes  a 
strong  statement  about  who  they  are. 

That’s  something  the  team  at  In¬ 
dependent  Journal  Review'  (ijrertew'. 
com)  has  learned.  Viewed  by  many  as 
a  conservative  version  of  UpWorthy, 
the  site  is  quickly  becoming  more 
popular  than  the  \iral  site,  and  is  even 
beginning  to  challenge  popular  con¬ 
servative  sites  such  as  Breitbart  and 
Tlie  Daily  Caller.  At  the  time  this  was 
wTitten,  Quantcast  had  the  site  listed 
as  the  45th  most  popular  in  the  U.S.  at 
over  21  million  unique  wsitors,  beating 
out  sites  like  FoxNews.com,  TMZ.com 
and  even  NYTimes.com. 

And  w'here  has  their  focus  been? 
Headlines. 

“We  try  and  walk  the  fine  line 
between  setting  up  the  story  enough  to 
be  interesting,  but  not  enough  to  give 
it  all  away,”  said  Bert  “Bubba”  Atkin¬ 
son,  Independent  Journal  Rertew’s 
editor-in-chief.  “We  really  approach 
headlines  like  we’re  sitting  at  a  bar 
and  telling  stories  to  one  another.” 

One  of  Independent  Journal 
Review’s  most  successful  headlines 
showcases  its  strategy  at  its  most 
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effective;  “This  Teen  Thought  He 
Could  Knockout(sic)  an  Innocent 
Victim.  Then  He  Learned  About  the 
2nd  Amendment.”  It  understands  its 
reader’s  interest  in  gun  rights  while 
teasing  at  an  informative  story  that 
illustrates  a  larger  meaning. 

According  to  Atkinson,  the  key  to 
^^Titing  good  headlines  is  understand¬ 
ing  your  audience  well  enough  to  art¬ 
fully  create  headlines  they  know  they 
can  trust. 

Based  on  the  data,  and  assuming 
things  all  editors  already  know  about 
headlines  (be  concise  and  informative, 
remain  socially  relevant,  etc.)  here 
are  five  things  online  editors  at  media 
companies  should  keep  in  mind  when 
writing  appealing  headlines. 

1.  Curiosity.  As  Carnegie  Melon 
Univ^ersity  professor  George  Loew- 
enstein  notes,  when  we  notice  a  gap 
between  what  we  know  and  what  we 
want  to  know,  we  go  looking  for  that 
missing  piece  of  information.  In  order 
to  be  successful,  you  have  to  give  away 
some  of  the  stor}',  but  just  enough  to 
hook  the  reader.  For  media  compa¬ 
nies,  that  link  is  right  there,  waiting 
to  be  clicked.  You  just  need  to  make  it 
enticing  enough  for  a  reader  to  do  so 
(Avithout  devohnng  to  clickbait,  which 
could  undermine  your  credibility)- 

Examples: 

“Internet  Calls  Fat  Girl  ‘Fat’  And 
Her  Response  Is  ...  Perfect” 

“She  Has  a  Horrityang  Storj'  to  Tell. 
Except  It  Isn’t  Actually  True.  Except  It 
Actually  Is  True.” 

2.  You  and  Your.  The  social  media 
site  Buffer  took  Ripenn’s  study  of 
viral  headlines  and  added  3,016  more 
headlines  from  24  top  content  sites, 
and  found  that  combined,  these  two 
pronouns  appeared  in  16  percent 

of  all  wral  headlines  in  their  study. 

As  Forbes  technolog}'  reporter  Jeff 
Bcrcovici  wiites,  “Don’t  WTite  for  your 
audience,  write  for  their  friends.”  It’s 
important  for  editors  to  understand 
how  strong  self-interest  is  to  social 
sharing.  As  Courtney  Seiter  at  Buffer 


notes,  “When  you  speak  to  the  desires, 
needs  and  emotions  of  your  reader, 
you  answer  their  main  question: 
‘What’s  in  it  for  me?’  ” 

Examples: 

“What  Would  You  Buy  With  an 
Extra  $12,000?” 

“Facts  That  Will  Change  Your  Mind 
About  New  Jersey” 

3.  Negatives.  If  you  just  read 
UpWorthy  headlines,  you’d  think  that 
every  superlative  used  needs  to  be 
laved  with  positive  vibes  and  uplift¬ 
ing  messages.  However,  according  to 
an  Outbrain  study  of  65,000  links, 
negative  superlatives  in  titles  have  a 
63  percent  higher  click-through  rate 
than  their  positive  counterparts.  This 
should  come  as  no  surprise  at  newspa¬ 
pers,  where  the  phrase,  “If  it  bleeds,  it 
leads,”  originated.  Just  don’t  become 
the  Debbie  Downer  of  your  coverage 
area. 

Examples: 

“Tins  Is  How  Marketing  Works, 

And  It’s  Devastating” 

“Stop  making  these  mistakes  when 
you  take  family  photos” 

4.  Sound  human.  One  thing  that 
is  clear  by  looking  at  successful  viral 
headlines  is  editors  shouldn’t  be  afraid 
of  using  first  personal  titles.  As  Atkin¬ 
son  explained,  this  helps  make  stories 
more  shareable  and  conversational  by 
understanding  a  key  facet  of  human 
beha^^or  -  people  like  to  interact  with 
other  people.  Newspapers  have  a  habit 


of  speaking  with  a  disembodied  voice. 
Try  humanizing  your  voice  a  bit  to  see 
if  it  helps  attracting  readers  to  your 
content. 

Examples: 

“This  School  Totally  Understands 
The  Difference  Between  Learning  And 
Education” 

“Student  Comes  Out  To  Teacher  In 
Writing  Assignment.  Her  Response 
Will  Make  You  Cry.” 

5.  Emotion.  Most  newspaper 
reporters  are  so  focused  on  telling 
a  story  with  no  bias,  words  such  as 
“heartbreaking”  or  “hilarious”  wouldn’t 
be  considered  good  form  in  a  head¬ 
line.  But  online,  showcasing  a  bit  of 
emotion  could  mean  the  difference 
in  thousands  of  people  either  reading 
your  story  or  avoiding  to  all  together. 

Examples: 

“This  Guy’s  Wife  Got  Cancer,  So  He 
Did  Something  Unforgettable.  The 
Last  3  Photos  Destroyed  Me.” 

“Learn  How  to  Stand  Up  to  Your 
Boss  (and  Force  Him  to  See  What 
You’re  Really  Worth)”  ■ 

Rob  Tomoe  is 
a  cartoonist 
and  columnist 
for  Editor  and 
Publisher.  Reach 
him  at  robtomoe 
@gmail.com. 


Congratulations  to  the  winners  of 

The  American  Legion 

2014  Fourth  estate  Award 


The  Fourth  Estate  Award  has 
been  presented  annually  by  The 
American  Legion  since  1958 for 
outstanding  achievement  in  the  field 
of  journalism. 


vww.legion.org  for  del; 


The  2014  winners  are: 
Newspaper:  The  Daily  News, 
Jacksonville,  NC 
Broadcast:  WRC-TV/NBC4, 
Washington,  DC 

New  Media:  Washington  Examiner, 
Washington,  DC 
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BY  ROB  lORilOL 


Did  you  know  the  newspaper  syndication 
industry  was  once  so  large,  there  used  to  be 
a  trade  magazine  devoted  to  it? 


uring  the  1930s,  when  the  number 
of  newspaper  syndicates  peaked  at 
around  130,  Circulation  magazine 
covered  the  comings-and-goings  of 
the  1,600  or  so  features  that  were  of¬ 
fered  to  more  than  13,700  newspapers 
throughout  the  countr}^ 

Since  that  time,  many  syndication 
companies  have  shut  down,  consoli¬ 
dated  or  shifted  their  business  models 
entirely.  In  2011,  the  move  towards 
a  smaller  sjmdication  market  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  merger  beftveen  two  of 
the  largest  syndicates— United  Media 
and  Universal  Uclick— creating  one 
mammoth  newspaper  sjmdicate  that 
continues  to  dominate  the  market¬ 
place  \vith  more  than  100  features. 

\\niat  caused  the  massive  shift  in  the 
syndication  business?  "Hie  changing 
needs  of  newspapei’s  and  media  com- 
]5anies  in  the  digital  era  where  space  is 
tight,  budgets  ai’e  tighter  and  time  isn’t 
the  luxury  it  once  was.  Once  content 


to  simply  shop  for  comics,  puzzles  and 
columnists,  newspapers  now  need  a 
vast  array  of  content  as  they  retrench  to 
focus  on  local  interests.  Plus,  a  shrinking 
printed  news  hole  has  pivoted  to  largely 
expanding  digital  operations  in  desper¬ 
ate  need  of  content. 

TheStreet,  a  digital  financial  media 
company  most  associated  wdth  its  ties 
to  investing  celebrity  Jim  Cramer,  was 
founded  in  1996  as  a  new  tj'pe  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  investment  resource.  Nearly 
three  years  ago,  editors  realized  that 
most  business  new'S  coming  from  wire 
sendees  w^as  focused  on  both  coasts, 
^vith  little  to  no  focus  on  wftat’s  going 
on  in-between. 

According  to  James  Freiman,  The 
Street’s  senior  vice  president  of 
strateg>^  and  business  development, 
finding  out  what  type  of  content  me¬ 


dia  companies  w^anted  to  run  was  an 
eye-opening  ex’perience. 

“Wlien  we  first  went  out  to  new's- 
papers,  we  thought  it  was  all  about 
Jim  Cramer  and  investing,”  Freiman 
said.  “We  were  so  far  removed.  What 
editors  and  readers  really  wanted  was 
personal  finance,  saving  and  elick- 


worthy  headlines  that  drift  towards 
softer  business  news.” 

So,  TheStreet  began  developing 
content  around  those  needs  and  slowly 
amassed  a  client  base  of  newspapers 
that  now  tops  400,  including  outlets 
such  as  Philly.com,  ihe  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune  and  Dallas  Morning 
News. 

TheStreet  works  wdth  clients  in 
one  of  two  ways:  newspapers  can 
either  license  content  from  them,  or 
participate  in  a  50-50  revenue  share 
based  on  the  ad  revenue  TheStreet 
can  monetize  from  its  content’s  page 
wews.  In  both  cases,  TheStreet  allows 
its  customers  to  also  use  its  content  in 
their  print  editions  for  no  charge,  ev- 
eiything  from  Jim  Cramer  investment 
picks  to  dicky,  light  pieces  such  as  the 
top  10  environmental  friendly  cars  for 


the  summer. 

“Compared  to  stuffy  business  news 
that  new'spapers  traditionally  get 
from  Reuters  or  the  AP,  TheStreet  is 
fresh  and  lively,  something  readers 
appreciate,”  said  Freiman.  “We’re  less 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  more  Market- 
Watch.” 


/  “TheStreet  is  fresh 
(  \  /  and  lively,  something 
)  /  1  readers  appreciate/’ 
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COMICS  AND  PUZZLES 

/  /  ;  hen  most  people  think 

;  /  of  sjTidicates,  they 

\  y  {  think  of  comic  strips, 

'  \  those  multipanel 

bundles  of  joy  that  have  driven  read¬ 
ers  to  newspapers  for  more  than  100 
years.  But  as  budgets  have  tightened 
at  metro  dailies,  editors  have  been 
I^aralyzed  vdth  fear  over  swapping  out 
old  favorites  for  new  blood.  Recently, 
the  New  York  Post  decided  to  nix  its 
comics  section  altogether,  a  move 
that  would  have  been  unthinkable  10 
years  ago  (though,  to  be  fair,  the  Post 
had  only  offered  six  comics). 

Ob\dously,  readers  care  less  about 
comics,  and  newspapers  would  be 
smart  to  move  in  other  directions, 
right? 

Maybe  not. 


ibly  impressive,”  said  John  Gljmn, 
President  and  Editorial  Director  for 
Universal  Uclick.  “WuMo  has  325 
paying  clients  just  seven  months  after 
launch.” 

Created  by  the  Danish  duo  of 
witer  Mikael  Wulff  and  illustrator 
Anders  Morgenthaler,  the  strip’s 
unique  artwork  and  humor  have 
catapulted  it  from  a  popular  under¬ 
ground  feature  to  one  of  the  most 
successful  comic  launches  in  the  last 
10  years. 

“Luckily,  newspapers  as  an  indus- 
tiy'  understand  that  comics  are  an 
integi’al  feature  of  what  differentiates 
them  from  other  media,”  said  Gl^mn. 
“It’s  part  of  what  makes  a  newspaper 
a  newspaper.” 

Margo  Sugrue,  the  National  Sales 
Director  of  Creators  Sjmdicate, 
agrees,  noting  that  comics  are  more 
popular  than  ever,  not  just  in  the 
newspaper,  but  online  as  well. 

“I’ll  never  forget  sitting  \vith  an  ed¬ 
itor  at  WashingtonPost.com  during 
the  Summer  Olympics,”  Sugrue  said, 
noting  that  the  editor  was  angrj^  and 
frustrated,  saying,  ‘We  sent  a  reporter 
all  the  way  there  to  cover  the  games, 
and  the  comics  are  getting  more  web 


/  “WuMo  has  325  paying 
/  \  (  clients  just  seven 
)  /  )  months  after  launch.” 


The  massive  sjmdicate  Universal 
Uclick,  fresh  off  a  Reuben  Award 
\dctor}^  for  its  popular  comic,  “Non 
Sequitur,”  and  its  cartoonist,  Wiley 
Miller,  is  currently  enjoying  a  \ictory 
lap  of  sorts  vdth  its  first  new  comic 
since  its  merger  with  United  Media, 
“WuMo.” 

“WuMo  was  the  largest  launch  in 
the  histoiy  of  Universal.  If  you  look 
at  our  roster  of  comics,  that’s  incred- 
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hits!’  ” 

King  Features  is  also  enjoying 
the  success  of  its  comic  strip,  “Take 
it  From  the  Tinkersons,”  a  humor¬ 
ous  take  on  the  hopes  and  dreams 
of  a  modern  family.  Created  by  Bill 
BettNsy,  a  graphic  designer  for  a 
Pennsylvania  minor  league  baseball 
team,  “Take  it  From  the  Tinkersons” 
is  currently  being  distributed  to  more 
than  120  newspapers  nationwde. 


THE  SYNDICATION 
PLAYERS 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  top  syndication 
companies,  providing  most  of  the“'' 
materials  to  newspapers: 

Large  Syndicates 

d  Creators  Syndicate 

Features,  comic  strips,  editorial 
cartoons  and  puzzles  Creators.com 
^King  Features 
Features,  comics,  editorial 
cartoons  and  puzzles  > 
KingFeatures.com 

^Tribune  Media  Services 

News,  features,  comics,  editorial 
cartoons  and  puzzles 
Tribunemecliaservices.com 

Universal  Uclick 

Comics,  editorial  cartoons, 
columns,  features  and  puzzles 
Universaluclick.com 

Washington  Post  News 
Service  &  Syndicate^ 

News  wire,  comic  strips,  columns 
and  editorial  cartoons 
Syndication.washingtonpost.com/ 

Niche  Syndicates 

0 Cagle  Cartoons 

Editorial  cartoons,  caricatures, 
news  art  and  columnists 
Cagiecartoons.com 

a  Canadian  Artists  Syndicate 

Cartoons,  advice,  entertainment 
and  puzzles  Artistsyndicate.ca 

Clip  Syndicate 

Online  video  Ciipsyndicate.com 

Green  Shoot  Media 

Pre-designed  special  sections 
Greenshootmedia.com 

'Q  Ink  Bottle  Syndicate 

Comics,  columnists 

inkbottlesyndicate.com 

-  --  -  ■ 

^  More  Content  Now 

Pre-designed  special  sections, 
editorial'cartoons, 
puzzles  Morecontentnow.com 

Senior  Wire 

Editorial,  financial,  health.and 
travelfeatures  for 
seniors  Seniorwire.net 

-  editorandpublisher.com 


Any  Time.  Any  Place. 
Any  Platform. 


feu  know  it.  We  know  it.  Today's  readers  expect  their  news, 
mtertainment  and  otherdivertissements  when  and  where 
ffiey  wantthem  on  whatever  platform  suits  them  best. 


Id  you're  developing  cool  apps  to  meetyour  readers  where  they  live.  We  are,  too. 

/d  are  programming  our  features  in  HTML  5  and  responsive  design  so  they  look  great 
ind  function  flawlessly  on  desktop,  laptop,  tablet  or  smartphone. 

fer  nearly  100  years,  King  Features  has  been  providing  great  content  that  keeps  readers  coming  back  for  more, 
[day  after  day^year  after  year.  Beloved  comics.  Incisive  editorial.  Informative  columns.  And  a  broad  spectrum  of 
idngaging  puzzles.  Find  out  how  to  add  them  to  your  print  or  digital  products. 

To  learn  more,  please  contact  John  Killian,  Vice  President,  Syndication  Sales, 
at  262-893-7700  or  email:  jkillian@hearst.com 


I JJ  Find  us  at  Facebook.com/KlngFeatures 

300  W.«67.NS.™..l(.w^.,l,«V1IJ«19-6238  Follow  US  onTwitterOKingFeatures 

-  O  2014  Kill  faalirai  SyaOiciie,  tac.  O  2014  2IT$  Pailaeiihip,.  ®  2014  Grinaif,  lot.  O  2014  Mlckaal  Roi/ea,  M.O.  aad  Mahaial  Oi,  M.O.  Pkolo  caaitety  of  flaalA|e.caai  O  2014  Caacaplit  Paizlai.  Ditt.  ky  KFS,  lac.  O  2014  Me4b|iifkict  lac. 


a  success  King  Features  marketing 
director  Mark  Karlan  attributes  to 
its  fresh  subject  matter.  In  addition, 
offering  the  eomie  in  both  strip  and 
panel  formats  appeals  to  editors  look¬ 
ing  for  some  flexibility. 

With  the  popularity  of  web  comics 
and  readers  spending  more  and  more 
time  on  newspaper  websites,  sjTidi- 
cates  have  had  to  re-think  their  offer¬ 
ings  to  publishers  making  the  shift  to 
more  online  content. 

King  Features  has  long  been  a  lead¬ 
er  in  this  regard.  Its  Comics  Kingdom 
module,  which  delivers  more  than  80 
comics  evety  day,  is  currently  run  in 
more  than  150  newspapers.  Publish¬ 
ers  are  allowed  to  embed  the  module 
for  free  on  their  site,  and  monetize 
the  page  views  with  ads,  the  way  they 
would  traditional  content.  Meanwhile, 
King  has  embedded  ads  vdthin  the 
module,  allowing  it  to  benefit  from  the 
traffic  its  clients  provide.  It’s  a  digital 
win-win. 

Other  syndicates  have  made  the 
move  to  offer  their  content  in  easy-to- 
implement  digital  solutions.  Universal 
Ucliek  works  with  newspapers  such  as 
the  Washington  Post  to  provide  comics 


evety  day  online,  and  offers  its  entire 
catalogue  of  eomics,  features  and 
puzzles  in  a  mobile-friendty  format. 

Puzzles  have  also  become  a  growng 
feature  for  digital  readers.  Creators 
Syndicate  distributes  the  popular 
crossw^ord  puzzle  “Netword”  to  media 
sites  evety  day  through  a  Java  applet 
that  automatically  updates  daily  with 
the  daily  puzzle.  Basically,  once  the 
code  is  copied  and  embedded  onto  the 
media  company’s  w^ebsite,  it  runs  on 
its  owTi,  allowing  editors  to  focus  on 
more  immediate  tasks  wiiile  generat¬ 


editorial  cartoons  are  marketed. 
Syndicates  have  long  sold  editorial 
cartoons  separately  the  way  they  sell 
every  other  feature.  Over  the  years 
the  name-brand  value  of  a  specific 
cartoonist  has  given  way  to  the  need 
for  editors  to  use  an  array  of  editorial 
cartoonists— and,  thus,  offer  diverse 
opinions— in  both  their  printed  prod¬ 
uct  and  on  their  w'ebsites. 

Cagle  Cartoons  has  long  been  a 
leader  in  this  business  model  (dis¬ 
claimer:  I  am  a  contributor  to  Cagle, 
com).  Founded  in  2000  by  political 


‘‘You’re  distinct 
or  you  die  and  our 
homegrown  soiutions 
have  been  popuiar 
here  in  Canada.” 


ing  revenue  on  an  increasingly  popu¬ 
lar  (and  sticky)  web  feature. 

GROUP  DEALS 

\  more,  new^spaper 

publishers  are  looking  for 
■\  group  deals  from  s>mdi- 
!  cates,  both  in  an  effort  to 
save  time  and  cut  costs  w'here  efficien¬ 
cies  can  be  found. 

Take  for  example  the  shift  in  how 


cartoonist  Daiyl  Cagle,  Cagle  Car¬ 
toons’  focus  on  the  op-ed  page  and  its 
single  jjackage  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  editorial  cartoons  now  reach 
more  than  850  new'spapers  across 
the  countty,  largely  due  to  its  attrac¬ 
tive  price  point,  searchable  archives 
and  its  decision  not  to  charge  delivety 
fees  generally  associated  with  a  lot  of 
syndicated  content. 

Cagle  may  have  been  the  first,  but 


►  A  sample  “WuMo”  comic  from  Universal  Uclick  >  A  comic  by  political  cartoonist  Daryl  Cagle, 

founder  of  Cagle  Cartoons 
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A  GANNETT  COMPANY 


Syndication  partnership  with  AdvicelQ. 


Join  the  network,  as  we  work  together  to 
fill  the  gap  for  the  50  million  American  households  that 
currently  go  unadvised  when  making  financial  decisions. 

Become  an  AdvicelQ  syndication  partner 

and  everyday  provide  your  readers  with  personal  finance 
and  investing  content  written  by  top  experts. 

It's  free  for  publishers,  with  the  option  to  include  ads  for 
revenue.  So  you  not  only  get  top  quality  content  at  no  cost, 
but  an  opportunity  to  monetize  it  as  well. 

*Terms  apply. 

To  learn  more  about  becoming  a  content  partner,  please 
contact  the  AdvicelQ  Syndication  department 
at  646.867.8190. 


AdvicelQ 

Trusted  •  Financial  •  Guidance 


Call  us  today  to  learn  more  -  646.867.81 90 


AIQ,  Inc.  I  1500  Broadway,  Suite  2900  |  New  York,  NY  10036  |  212.257.8000  |  www.AdvicelQlnstitutions.com 
AIQ,  Inc.  also  publishes  the  popular  Meridian-IQ  suite  of  advisor  directories. 
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STAYING 

RELEVANT 


tabloid  markets,”  said  Garnett. 

The  focus  on  local  content  also  al¬ 
lowed  Sun  Media  to  learn  a  thing  or 
two  about  sjmdication,  and  package 
the  content  they’re  creating  into  its 
own  national  newswire,  QMl  Agency. 
The  agency,  which  produces  \Ndde- 
ranging  multimedia  content  in  both 
English  and  French,  sei'ves  more  than 
200  clients  in  the  Canadian  market. 
And  not  just  media  companies.  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies,  advertising  outfits 


other  syndicates  have  also  responded 
to  the  needs  being  driven  by  the  na¬ 
tion’s  editorial  page  editors.  Recently, 
Tribune  Media  Services  made  the 
switch  to  start  offering  its  editorial 
cartoons  in  one  package,  rather  than 
being  split  out  and  sold  separately. 
King  Features  offers  a  weekly  service 
that  packages  all  of  its  content— edi¬ 
torial  cartoons,  comics,  games  and 
columns— into  an  80-feature  package 
that  appeals  to  community  newspa¬ 
pers  and  media  companies  looking  for 
cost  savings. 

Consolidation  isn’t  just  limited  to 
small  packages.  A  number  of  years 
ago,  Sun  Media,  which  ovms  several 
newspapers  in  Canada,  was  look¬ 
ing  for  efficiencies  where  the  chain 
could  save  time  and  money  while 
re-focusing  on  creating  local  content. 
The  company  found  it  with  its  comics 
section. 

“We  had  different  comics  and  puzzles 
purchases  separately  for  each  market, 
and  thought  we  could  create  one  great 
section  that  we  could  run  in  all  our 
tabloids,”  said  Glenn  Garnett,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  editorial  at  Sun  Media, 

So  Garnett’s  team  began  to  come  up 
vvdth  a  plan,  with  the  help  of  Creators 
Syndicate,  to  produce  a  universal 
comic  section  that  would  be  engag¬ 
ing  and  work  in  all  its  markets.  The 
reader  response  was  remarkably  good, 
and  allowed  the  Sun  Media’s  news¬ 
papers  to  experiment  with  comics 
readers  weren’t  seeing  anywhere  else, 
mostly  due  to  fearful  editors  stuck  in 
their  ways. 

“We  rolled  the  dice  on  seven  strips 
that  we  thought  were  new,  innovative 
and  could  be  shared  across  all  Sun 
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FUN! 


TO  SCHOOL  2014 


YOUR 

HEALTH 


Are  You 

Eating  Clean? 

Cutting  put  sugars,  preservatfves 
K  more  than  the  latett  diet  fad 


>  Allison  St.  Claire,  founder  of  Senior  Wire 
syndicate 


and  lawyers  all  use  the  unique  content 
prowded  by  QMI. 

“The  Canadian  market  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  American  market,”  said 
Garnett,  who  noted  that  the  market 
was  underser\^ed  and  opened  up  a  new 
revenue  stream  for  Sun  Media.  “You’re 
distinct  or  you  die  and  our  home¬ 
grown  solutions  have  been  popular 
here  in  Canada.” 

Sugrue  sees  this  by'pe  of  consolida¬ 
tion  part  of  the  future  of  the  business, 
as  newspaper  companies  shift  to  more 
shared  services  and  depend  on  s>ti- 
dicates  to  help  them  create  efficien¬ 
cies  that  can  help  support  their  local 
product. 

“It  used  to  be  that  every'  newspaper, 
even  those  in  chains,  would  operate  in¬ 
dependently,”  said  Sugrue.  “Now,  there’s 
a  real  opportunity  to  help  newspaper 
chains  save  time  and  money,  and  we’re 
happy  to  help  "with  that. 


YOUR  HEALTH 
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Samples  &  pricing 

GreenShootMedia.com 


sales@greenshootmedia.com 
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HOUSE 

fCREATORS 


www.creators.com 

^  ©CreatorsNaiioii  facebook.coin/creatorsnation 


www.alphacomBdy.com 

)0  @alphacomedy  facebook.coiii/alphacoinedy 


¥  Some  of  the  special  sections  offered  by  Green  Shoot  Media 


>  Derek  Price,  owner  of  Green  Shoot  Media 


and  humor.  Senior  Wire  doesn’t 
charge  a  monthly  fee,  instead  opting 
for  a  “pay  what  you  use”  method  that 
has  offered  flexibility  to  its  budget¬ 
conscious  consumers. 

“Most  papers  fall  into  a  mt.  Some 
want  only  health  news,  others  are  only 
into  lifestyle,”  St.  Claire  said,  noting 
that  what  many  newspapers  decide  to 
buy  goes  hand-in-hand  wath  the  types 
of  ads  they’re  able  to  sell. 

Green  Shoot  Media  is  another  sjm- 
dicate  that  aims  to  produce  content 
that  appeals  to  local  advertisers.  Fo¬ 
cusing  on  the  marketing  department 
of  newspapers.  Green  Shoot  offers 
fully-designed  pages  featuring  content 
appealing  to  local  advertisers,  includ¬ 
ing  auto,  weddings  and  real  estate,  to 
a  rapidly-growing  client  base  of  more 
than  500  newspapers. 

“It  used  to  be  good  enough  for  syn¬ 
dicates  to  produce  a  car  section  once 
per  year,”  said  Green  Shoot  Media 
o^vner  Derek  Price.  “Now,  they  want 
the  content  drilled  down  much  further 


NICHE  SYNDICATES 

\  /  ,  hile  there  are  no 

\  /  longer  a  number  of 

y  massive  new'spaper 

\  .  \  syndicates  serving 

the  needs  of  editors,  the  market  for 
content  has  created  several  special¬ 
ized  niches  that  seem  more  respon¬ 
sive  and  adept  to  the  modern  needs 
of  editors. 

Allison  St.  Claire  w^as  the  editor 
oi Senior  Edition  USA,  the  nation’s 
first  new'spaper  specifically  created 
for  senior  citizens.  After  McClatchy 
bought  out  the  newspaper,  St.  Claire 
knew'  there  was  a  need  to  amend 
newspapers  for  content  that  targeted 
seniors.  She  started  Senior  Wire,  and 
23  years  later,  the  little  syndicate  is  go¬ 
ing  strong,  prowding  unique  content 
to  more  than  50  papers. 

Eveiy  month  it’s  a  crapshoot  for  St. 
Clarie,  who  works  wdth  75  freelance 
waiters  (all  seniors  themselves)  to 
develop  a  diverse  array  of  content  that 
ranges  from  seasonal,  financial,  advice 


than  ever— a  niche  within  a  niche.” 

Take  for  instance  a  recent  auto 
section  designed  by  Green  Shoot 
Media— the  50th  anniversary^  of  the 
Ford  Mustang.  It  has  an  obvious 
advertising  base,  and  since  the  syn¬ 
dicate  designs  every'  section  (along 
with  InDesign  files  to  allow  new's- 
papers  to  alter  them  to  fit  their  ow'n 
design  motif),  salespeople  can  bring 
them  right  out  to  advertisers  and  sell 
them  on  the  spot. 

“Their  content  is  really  handy,” 
said  Jill  Briggs,  the  ad  manager  for 
the  Herald  Dispatch  in  Huntington, 
W.V.  “Our  new'sroom  is  juggling  1,500 
things,  so  the  content  that  Green 
Shoot  Media  provides  enables  us  in 
the  ad  department  to  do  a  better  job 
selling  ads.” 

Green  Shoot  Media,  w'hich  has 
traditionally  sold  sections  indi\'idually 
for  a  low'  price  (which  comes  with  a 
license  to  use  it  online  for  no  addition¬ 
al  charge),  has  begun  experimenting 
wnth  offering  subscriptions  to  clients 
w'ho  regularly  use  their  products. 

“We’re  producing  so  much  content 
these  days,  we’ve  become  more  like  the 
Associated  Press  for  the  advertising 
department,”  Price  said.  ■ 


Your  readers  are  getting  grayer.  That's  the  good  news. 

The  better  news?  Senior  Wire  has  helped  build  reader  loyalty 

and  appreciation  with  award-winning,  senior-focused 

content  for  over  23  years.  Join  the  crowd. 

•  No  condescension,  no  pandering,  no  stereotyping. 

•  No  advertorials.  Just  exceptional,  expertly  written  and 
edited  material  to  inform,  entertain  and  enlighten 
your  readers. 

•  No  upfront  commitments,  Pay  for  what  you  use  only 
when  you  use  it.  Priced  for  the  slimmest  budgets. 

Senior  Wire  News  Service 

clearmountain@tde.com  www.seniorwire.net 

303-355-3882 
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Universal  Uclick 


"WuMo,  the  largest  comic  launch  in  our  history, 
is  now  featured  in  more  than  325  newspapers!' 


m-w  episodes  of  Star  Wars  than  R2.D2 


Wiley  Miller  wins  the  68th  Annual 
Reuben  Award  for  Outstanding 
Cartoonist  of  the  Year! 
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Wiley's  strip  Non  Sequitur 
is  the  winner  of  four 
National  Cartoonists 
Society  Awards,  and  is 
now  syndicated  to  more 
than  700  newspapers. 
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ELtO'Oft 


The  most  popular  puzzles  in  the  world 
are  now  available  on  all  platforms  — 
desktop  as  well  as  any  mobile  device! 

•  Universal  Crossword  •  Unolingo 

•  Jumble  Classic  •  Up  &  Down  Words 

•  KenKen*  •  Word  Roundup 

•  Lexigo  •  Universal  Jigsaw 

•  PlayFour!  •  Crucigramas 

•  Sudoku  Daily 


-HTML5- 

Puzzles  &  Games 


DifneuRy  Rating;  i(  it 


Contact  a  sales  representative  today; 
salesdirector@amuniversal.com 

800-255-6734 

UniversaiUclick.com 


THE 


NEWSROOM 


How  newspapers  are  changing  and 
adapting  their  newsroonns  to 
accommodate  the  fast-changing  industry 


BY  NU  YANG 


From  typewriters  to  computers, 
reporters  to  data  journalists, 
today’s  newsrooms  are 
undergoing  a  transformation. 
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According  to  the  annual  newsroom  employ¬ 
ment  census  conducted  by  the  American  Society 
of  News  Editors,  total  newsroom  employment 
declined  6.4  percent  in  2012.  Despite  that  trend, 
newsrooms  have  found  innovative  ways  to  help 
them  evolve  from  places  where  only  print  publications  are  pro¬ 
duced  to  versatile  media  companies  encompassing  both  print 
and  digital  platforms. 


whether  it’s  moving  into  a  ne\v  office 
space,  hiring  multimedia  journalists 
or  positioning  themselves  in  front  of 
readers  online,  newspapers  around  the 
country  are  prepared  to  become  the 
newsrooms  of  tomorrow. 


DEVELOPING  A 

MULTIMEDIA 

NEWSROOM 

In  January,  Digital  First  Media  an¬ 
nounced  Project  Unbolt,  designed 
to  “unbolt”  newsrooms  from  the 
print  culture  and  move  them  toward 
a  digital  workflow  and  structure.  Pilot 
programs  were  started  at  the  JVeay 
Haven  {C-orm.)  Register^  The  News- 
Herald  in  Willoughby,  Ohio,  The  El 
Paso  (Texas)  Times  and  The  Berkshire 
Eagle  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Each  paper 
focused  on  six  components:  coverage 
and  storytelling,  processes,  engage¬ 
ment,  planning  and  management, 
mobile,  and  standards. 

“At  the  Berkshire  Eagle,  we’re  really 
good  at  print,  but  we  wanted  to  work 
on  our  digital  game  plan,”  said  Kevin 
Moran,  regional  \'ice  president  of  news 
for  New  England  Newspapers  Inc. 

In  Februaiy,  the  Eagle  newsroom  of 
31  full-time  employees  broke  into  six 
committees  to  address  each  module. 
Their  Unbolt  Master  Plan  ended  up 
being  18  pages  with  each  committee 
returning  wth  three  pages  of  notes, 
something  Moran  said  they  didn’t 
intend. 


“We  took  a  practical  but  critical 
approach  on  our  performance  in  the 
digital  sphere,”  he  said.  “It  opened  my 
eyes  as  a  newsroom  leader.  We  made 
readjustments  to  our  workflow  like 
making  sure  our  reporter,  editor  and 
videographer  were  on  the  same  page 
when  tracking  stories.” 

One  of  their  most  successful  Unbolt 
projects  was  their  live  blog  coverage 
of  a  triple-murder  trial  in  January. 
The  Eagle's  courts  reporter  Andrew 
Amelinckx  was  new  to  live  blogging 
and  used  an  iPad  to  cover  the  trial. 


With  no  television  stations  in  the 
courtroom,  the  Eagle  was  the  only 
news  outlet  providing  readers  with 
live  news  coverage.  As  a  result,  Moran 
calculated  that  readers  spent  nearly 
26,000  hours  following  the  trial  on 
their  computer  screens  over  the  course 
of  18  days. 

“It  wasn’t  until  the  trial  we  saw  the 
power  of  the  live  blog,”  Moran  said. 
“Now  we’ve  acquainted  our  readers 
to  come  to  the  Eagle  for  live  coverage. 
We’re  changing  readers’  habits  and  a 
lot  of  people  have  responded  to  it.” 

At  the  Eagle,  editors  and  reporters 
gather  at  10  a.m.  for  their  editorial 
meeting.  ‘We  used  to  do  this  big  meet¬ 
ing  at  4  p.m.,”  Moran  said.  We  still 
have  a  4  p.m.  meeting,  but  it’s  much 
briefer.”  He  said  the  reason  for  the 
earlier  time  was  to  plan  better,  not  just 
for  gathering  news,  but  for  delivering 
stories  online. 

“Our  morning  meeting  actually 
needs  to  be  earlier,”  he  said.  “I  feel  10 


>  Kevin  Moran,  regional  vice  president  of  news  for  New  England 
Newspapers  Inc. 

▼  The  Berkshire  Eagle  newsroom  takes  a  NewsU.org  course  on 
digital  storytelling  with  Timeline  JS  and  StoryMap  JS  during  a 
recent  Tuesday  at  2  p.m.  training  session. 
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a.m.  is  too  late.  The  day  starts  rolling 
at  8  a.m.  and  our  biggest  website  traf¬ 
fic  is  from  6  a.m.  to  11  a.m.  It’s  a  lot  of 
morning  readers,  then  we  see  a  slow 
decline  during  the  day.  We  want  to 
take  that  decline  and  lift  it  up  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.” 

At  the  Des  Moines  Register  in  Iowa, 
publisher  Rick  Green  said  it’s  not 
about  being  digital  first,  it’s  about 
having  quality  content  first.  With 
a  newsroom  of  100  employees,  the 
Register  moved  last  summer  three 
blocks  east  from  its  location  since 
1918— a  13-story  building— into  an 
office  building  where  it  now  occupies  a 
floor-and-a-half. 

The  newsroom  dubbed  “Mission 
Control”  was  inspired  by  the  movie 
Apollo  13,  said  Green.  In  the  1995 
movie  starring  Tom  Hanks,  characters 
are  seen  interacting  on  an  open  floor 
■with  screens  and  communicating  wth 
data.  Tlie  Register  reporters  may  not 
be  astronauts,  but  they  are  operat¬ 
ing  wth  real-time  analjtics  at  every 
editor’s  desk,  which  Green  described 


as  having  the  “pulse  of  their  readers  at 
their  fingertips.” 

“If  papers  aren’t  thinking  about 
their  readership’s  habits,  they’re  cra¬ 
zy,”  he  said.  “They  should  be  obsessing 
over  data.” 

Green,  who  was  named  publisher 
in  August  2013  after  sendng  as  the 
paper’s  editor  for  two  years,  credits 
former  publisher  Laura  Hollingsworth 
for  the  newsroom’s  fonvard  thinking 
strategy.  “(Laura)  said  don’t  think 
about  the  newsroom  of  2014  or  2015. 
Think  about  2020  and  beyond.” 

This  kind  of  initiative  led  the 
Register  to  open  a  full-service  video 
studio  last  year.  Using  this  platform 
has  allowed  reporters  to  tell  stories  in 
new  ways,  whether  it’s  for  an  investi¬ 
gative  piece  or  coverage  on  the  latest 
college  football  game.  Recently,  the 
paper  produced  a  22-minute  video 
documentary  on  Iowa’s  most  famous 
movie,  Field  of  Dreams,  on  its  25th 
anniversary. 

At  the  Eagle,  Moran  said  as  a  small 
newspaper  v^ithout  a  broadcast  studio. 


it  has  “forced  (them)  to  think  creative¬ 
ly”  when  it  comes  to  video. 

“We  create  short  form  news  videos 
using  Tout,”  he  said.  “We  take  video 
outside  to  our  community  and  go 
out  to  a  location  to  do  interviews.  It’s 
similar  to  broadcast  TV,  but  there’s  no 
main  desk  on  the  other  end.” 

The  Denver  Post  is  another  paper 
that  has  embraced  video  in  its  news¬ 
room  of  150.  Its  full-service  studio  was 
built  last  year,  although  it  won  its  first 
regional  Emmy  in  2009.  Director  of 
newsroom  operations  Linda  Shapley 
credited  Tim  Rasmussen,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  photography  and 
multimedia,  for  building  the  desk  and 
thinking  “ahead  of  the  curve.” 

In  addition  to  the  wdeo  studio,  the 
Post  also  operates  a  sports  talk  show 
called  “The  PressBox.”  The  talk  show 
is  broadcast  Monday  through  Friday 
from  9  to  11  a.m. 

Shapley  said  the  Posfs  workflow 
has  been  digital  first  for  the  past  five 
years.  “If  a  reporter  is  covering  an 
event  at  10  a.m.  and  it  ends  at  11  a.m., 
we  expect  something  up  on  the  web¬ 
site  by  noon,”  she  said.  “We’ll  put  the 
initial  report  out  on  the  website  first, 
and  then  flesh  it  out  on  paper.  We 
want  to  keep  the  website  fresh.” 

Thanks  to  analytics,  Shapley  said 
data  has  helped  in  terms  of  finding  out 
what’s  grabbing  readers’  attention  and 
to  adjust  accordingly.  “We  can  work 
with  the  photo  department  and  put 
up  photo  galleries  or  see  what  links  we 
can  share,”  she  said.  “Things  that  wll 
keep  readers  on  our  site  longer.” 

The  Post's  newsroom  layout  is  built 
around  communication.  “Proximity  is 
important.  Workspace  is  important,” 
Shapley  said.  “Ceitain  jobs  require  a 
constant  flow  of  communication.” 

Shapley  explained  that  three  or  foui’ 
years  ago,  editors  were  grouped  vnth 
their  beat  reporters.  “Now  the  politics 
editor  sits  with  the  group  of  editors, 
not  \\fth  the  politics  reporters,  and 
that  editor  can  help  edit  other  stories,” 
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she  said.  “Our  editing  ranks  have 
shrunk  more  than  our  reporters.”  In 
2012,  the  Denver  Post  eliminated  its 
copy  desk,  reassigning  those  duties  to 
reporters  and  editors. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
launched  an  off-site  incubator  earlier 
this  year  designed  to  train  the  paper’s 
newsroom  “to  think  of  new  digital 
approaches  to  storytelling  and  content 
dissemination,”  according  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor  Audrey  Cooper. 

“There  are  two  main  goals:  Give 
journalists  the  digital  skills  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  and  change  workflows  to  be 
digitally  focused,”  she  said. 

Changes  in  workflow  include  start¬ 
ing  news  meetings  talking  about  the 
digital  products  first,  and  discussing 
big  stories  and  when  they  will  go  on¬ 
line.  “All  that  happens  before  discuss¬ 
ing  what  to  put  on  the  front  page,” 
Cooper  said. 

Cooper  believes  layout  is  important 
to  a  successful  newsroom.  The  incuba¬ 
tor’s  new  space  has  an  open  floor  plan 
with  two  conference  rooms,  a  commu¬ 
nal  liwng  room  and  white  boards. 

“It’s  all  important  for  brainstorming 
and  developing  a  collaborative  digital 
team.  It  also  puts  design,  coders  and 
a  multimedia  editor  in  tight  quarters, 
which  helps  eveiy^one  think  about 
the  best  digital  ways  to  tell  stories,” 
Cooper  said.  “The  incubator  has  even 
given  us  ideas  on  how  to  change— and 
not  change— the  main  newsroom.” 

In  addition,  the  paper  has  put  a 
greater  emphasis  on  producing  video. 
“Eveiyone  in  the  newsroom— from  the 
editorial  assistants  to  me— has  been 
trained  on  shooting  and  editing  quick 
iPhone  ^^deos,”  Cooper  said. 

To  encourage  her  journalists  to  post 
more  \ndeos,  Cooper  said  the  paper 
started  a  friendly  competition,  where 
eveiy  newsroom  employee  had  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  video.  Then,  a  group  of  reporters 
and  editors  chose  their  favorites  and 
played  them  at  the  newsroom’s  “film 
festival.”  Cooper  hopes  to  make  it  an 


annual  event. 

“Our  journalists  also  have  individual 
social  media  metrics  and  goals,”  she 
said.  “We’re  increasingly  putting  a  lot  of 
training  efforts  behind  nuanced  use  of 
social  media  as  a  way  to  engage  readers, 
distribute  content  and  find  news.” 

As  the  newsroom  evolves,  so  has 
the  relationship  between  editorial  and 
advertising. 

“There’s  no  longer  that  wall  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  advertising  and  sales 
departments,”  Shapley  said.  “There’s 
different  content  out  there  now,  but 


now  provide  good  platforms  that  will 
benefit  readers  and  advertisers.” 

It’s  a  “simple  formula”  at  the  Reg¬ 
ister,  said  Green.  His  plan  is  to  create 
“great  content  with  an  integrated 
marketing  approach.”  The  company 
held  an  open  house  for  advertisers  in 
December  to  show  them,  according  to 
Green,  that  the  Register  was  not  only 
“a  traditional  paper,  but  also  a  digital 
powerhouse.” 

“Our  work  can  be  innovative,”  he 
said.  “This  space  says  those  words  and 
it  shows  it  as  well.” 


▲“The  PressBox”  is  a  Monday  to  Friday  sports  taik  show  shot  in  the  Denver  Post  video  studio 
that  appears  online  each  morning  and  is  simulcast  on  a  Denver  radio  station. 


we  still  want  to  maintain  the  proper 
relationships  between  editorial  and 
advertising.  We  recognize  the  issues 
with  native  advertising  and  we  want 
to  be  a  part  of  that  conversation.  We 
know  our  readers  and  how  they  will 
respond  to  that.” 

Moran  said  with  Project  Unbolt,  the 
Eagle's  advertising  focus  has  shifted  to 
digital  revenue.  “With  Unbolt,  we  can 
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s  papers  report  layoffs  and 
buyouts,  how  are  they  adjust¬ 
ing  with  smaller  newsrooms? 
How  do  they  keep  current  staff  happy 
while  at  the  same  time  attracting 
young  journalists  to  come  work  with 
them? 
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Shapley,  who  has  been  at  the  Post 
for  17  years,  said  focusing  on  layoffs 
can  be  “a  hurdle  and  distracting,”  but 
if  the  paper  is  “honest  and  forthright 
with  everyone  on  staff,  (they)  can  con- 


we  want  to  be  different  one  year  from 
now,”  he  said. 

Green  said  his  newsroom  under¬ 
stands  that  as  readers  change,  they 
also  have  to  adapt.  So  much  more  is 


A  Kristen  Go,  standing,  facilitates  a  meeting  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle’s  Incubator.  The 
incubator  is  an  experimental  holding  place  for  Chronicle  reporters  to  collaborate. 

Photo  by  James  Tensuan/San  Francisco  Chronicle 


tinue  to  do  great  work  as  one  news¬ 
room.” 

Cooper  said  she  looks  for  journal¬ 
ists  who  “believe  in  the  future  of  daily 
journalism  and  (their)  ability  to  get 
there  as  a  team.” 

“Even  with  all  the  changes  in  media, 
the  most  important  skill  is  still  to 
identify  the  core  of  a  story,”  she  said. 
“That  said,  we  are  always  looking  for 
people  \vith  complex  database  report¬ 
ing  skills,  deep  knowledge  of  coding 
languages  and  experience  in  data 
analytics.” 

As  publisher.  Green  said  he  doesn’t 
operate  with  a  rearview  mirror;  he 
wants  to  look  forward.  With  the  new 
workspace,  Green  said  it’s  the  paper’s 
“quest  for  improvement.” 

“We’re  different  from  a  j^ear  ago  and 


expected  in  a  newsroom  now.  Report¬ 
ers  need  to  mine  and  find  stories  and 
be  an  expert  in  social  media,  video  and 
interpretive  storytelling. 

‘We  hire  the  best  journalists  who 
have  the  best  skills  for  an  individual 
job,”  he  said.  “Maybe  someone  doesn’t 
know  a  thing  about  city  hall,  but  that 
person  can  push  out  the  news  about 
city  hall  effectively  on  social  media.” 

Moran  said  to  keep  the  morale 
up  at  the  Eagle,  he  keeps  employees 
involved.  Part  of  the  reason  he  asked 
them  to  participate  in  the  Project 
Unbolt  Master  Plan  was  to  give  them 
some  “ownership”  with  the  process. 

As  part  of  Project  Unbolt,  the  news¬ 
room  gathers  together  eveiy  Tuesday 
at  2  p.m.  for  a  training  session.  Past 
topics  have  focused  on  how  to  use 


Hootsuite  and  CMS. 

“One  issue  with  many  newsrooms  is 
not  having  any  time  to  train,”  Moran 
said.  “But  if  we  have  a  dedicated  time, 
even  if  it’s  just  a  little  time  once  a 
week,  it  pays  off.” 

Moran  said  in  his  experience,  it 
doesn’t  matter  if  it’s  a  long-time 
journalist  or  someone  fresh  out  of 
journalism  school;  a  lot  of  training  is 
still  required.  While  Moran  said  he 
worried  that  journalism  schools  were 
still  “stuck  with  the  old  mentality,” 
Green  shared  that  he  found  his  social 
media  manager  while  recruiting  at 
Iowa  State  University. 

Like  their  professional  counterparts, 
college  newsrooms  have  also  evolved 
in  order  to  prepare  their  students.  At 
Texas  Christian  University  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  students  work  out  of 
one  newsroom  lab  named  TCU  360, 
which  was  created  after  the  paper’s 
newspaper,  magazine  and  television 
station  merged  into  a  single  opera¬ 
tion  in  2011.  Ever}'  semester,  there  are 
about  90  students  involved. 

According  to  professor  and  adviser 
Aaron  Chimbel,  a  digital-first  ap¬ 
proach  was  adopted  in  2012  when 
TCU  360— not  the  school’s  paper, 
5/0^— became  the  primaiy  news 
organization.  Last  year,  the  paper  also 
moved  away  from  a  publication  that 
was  printed  four  times  a  week  to  one 
that  was  published  once  a  week,  on 
Tliursday. 

“There  were  revenue  aspects  behind 
that  decision,”  Chimbel  said.  “But 
since  it  became  a  weekly,  revenue  has 
actually  gone  up  because  advertisers 
realize  there’s  a  longer  shelf  life.” 

Now  with  just  one  website  funnel- 
ing  all  the  news  and  more  focus  on 
digital  rather  than  the  production 
process,  Chimbel  said  students  can 
work  more  on  their  stoiytelling. 

“The  students  understand  the  flow 
of  producing  their  work  this  way,”  he 
said.  “It  can  help  train  their  mindsets 
as  they  transition  into  a  professional 
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sible  to  find  the  perfect  journalist, 
newsrooms  should  understand  the 
value  of  differences  and  diversity  in 
their  staff.  “You  need  a  good  mix  of 
people  who  are  good  as  storytellers  or 
as  investigative  reporters  or  as  visual 
journalists.” 

And  what  will  the  newsroom  look 
like  in  10  years? 

“In  10  years,  well,  that  ^^^ll  depend. 
Will  print  be  around  in  10  years?”  Mo¬ 
ran  said.  “And  where  \\ill  our  readers 
be  in  10  years?  The  newsroom  will  al¬ 
ways  be  here,  but  we  will  have  to  adapt 
to  where  our  readers  and  advertisers 
are,  on  what  de\ice  and  platform.” 

Both  Shapley  and  Green  agreed  that 
in  the  future,  newsrooms  would  be 
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smaller. 

Green  added,  “Print  in  Iowa  will 
still  exist,  but  Tm  not  sure  if  it  will  be 
as  prominent  or  as  accessible...  (News¬ 
rooms)  will  be  more  selective  with 
stories  and  where  they  want  to  devote 
their  energy.” 

Cooper  said  she  wasn’t  sure  if  any¬ 
one  could  be  certain  what  the  news¬ 
room  would  look  like  in  a  decade,  but, 
“I  hope  we  create  it  first.” 

“I  personally  believe  that  how  we 
push  out  stories— text,  e-mail  and 
ways  yet-to-be-discovered— wall  be 
critical,”  she  said.  “And  that  distribu¬ 
tion  will  bring  a  host  of  implications, 
such  as  how^  3^ou  continually  optimize 
content  for  mobile  platforms.”  ■ 


We’ll  get  your  babies  home  safe. 


Your  babies  deserve  a  reliable,  affordable  frip  into 
the  hands  of  readers  -  and  PCF  is  ready  to  serve. 
Choose  from  a  range  of  affordable  delivery  and 
stand-alone  technology  solutions  to  maximize  the 
efficiency  of  your  distribution  operation.  Buckle  in. 
Let's  ride  into  the  future  together. 
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THE  NEWSROOM 

IN  10  YEARS 

I  here’s  no  argument  that  ever}' 
k*  new'sroom  is  only  as  good  as  the 
1  ^  staff  that  occupies  it. 

“Ever}'  good  newsroom  should  have 
journalists  who  are  able  to  w'ork  on 
ever}'  platform  and  leadership  who 
recognize  the  w'orth  of  the  various 
platforms,”  Shapley  said.  “Hire  experts 
w'ho  can  help  in  and  out  of  the  news¬ 
room,  experts  w'ho  can  say,  ‘I  see  new 
w'ays  of  reporting.’  ” 

Chimbel  said  although  it’s  impos¬ 


►Texas  Christian  University  students  work 
together  inside  the  combined  TCU  360 
newsroom. 


newsroom.” 

But  Chimbel  is  aware  that  TCU  360 
may  be  more  progressive  than  profes¬ 
sional  new'srooms,  which  still  see  the 
majority  of  their  revenue  come  from 
print. 

“We  have  the  flexibility  to  change 
and  experiment.  If  it  doesn’t  work  out, 
that’s  okay,”  he  said.  “If  it  doesn’t  work 
out  in  a  professional  newsroom,  then 
there  are  layoffs  or  the  paper  might 
close... if  we  cut  ads,  w'e  can  probably 
still  operate.  Tlie  same  can’t  be  said 
about  a  professional  newsroom.” 
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BEYOND  THE  PAYWAIL: 

FUTURE  VALUATION  OF  NEWS 


GIVEN  WHAT  HAS  AND  HASN’T  WORKED,  PREDICTIONS  VARY  ON  WHAT 
SUBSCRIPTION  MODELS  WILL  LOOK  LIKE-SOONER  OR  lATER 


BY  GRKTCLLUN  A.  I'KCK 


NEWS  PAY  MODELS 

rAliriJT  IN  A  PUBLISHING  PURGATORY, 
bb  LAUV]iil  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS 
HAVE  THE  NEED  TO  MAKE  CONTENT  ACCESSIBLE,  SHAREABLE,  VIRAL 
EVEN.  AND  YET,  MUCH  OF  IT  IS  NESTLED  BEHIND  PAYWALLS,  SOME  OF 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  ERECTED  WITH  GREATER  SUCCESS  THAN  OTHERS. 
THIS  QUAGMIRE-COUPLED  WITH  THE  DECLINE  OF  MASS-APPEAL 
ADVERTISING  IN  FAVOR  OF  HIGHLY  TARGETED  CAMPAIGNS-PRESENTS 
A  BLEAK  FUTURE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS  IF  THESE  UNSUSTAINABLE 
MODELS  AREN’T  OVERHAULED.  BUT  DETERMINING  HOW  TO  VALUATE 
CONTENT  IS  ONLY  HALF  THE  CHALLENGE.  FIRST,  NEWS  ENTERPRISES 
HAVE  TO  FIGURE  OUT  HOW  BEST  TO  PROVE  THAT  VALUE  TO  POTENTIAL 
NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 


“Wliat’s  a  failure,  and  what’s  not? 

In  my  mind,  if  we’re  continuing  to 
intelligently  engage  our  traditional 
core  readers,  as  well  as  engaging  new 
readers  in  those  traditional  content 
formats  that  we’ve  always  been  strong 
at,  to  me,  that’s  all  positive,”  said  .John 
Rockwell,  director  of  subscription 
sales  and  retention  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle. 

'fhe  paj^vall  isn’t  the  enemy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Rockwell.  In  fact,  he  said,  the 
]ia)^'all  allows  newspaper  publishers 
to  become  more  adept  at  fulfilling 


their  needs.  The  marketing  data  ac¬ 
quired  from  a  pajwall  is  valuable  and 
enables  the  publisher  to  have  a  more 
intimate  relationship  with  passing 
readers,  as  well  as  subscribers.  “Pay- 
wall  models  allow  me  to  honor  the 
way  the  subscriber  wants  to  interact 
wth  our  content  and  use  our  content,” 
Rockwell  said. 

However,  he  acknowledged  that 
younger  readers  prove  more  difficult 
to  engage  than  older  generations  of 
news  readers. 

“The  traditional  magazine  and 


V  John 
Rockwell, 
director  of 
subscription 
sales  and 
retention, 

San  Francisco 
Chronicle 


newspaper  subscriber  is  older,”  he 
said.  “Most  people  under  the  age  of 
30  have  never  bought  a  paid  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  anything.  But  having  said  that, 
am  I  willing  to  cede  that  potential, 
huge  audience  of  news  junkies  in 
our  Bay  Area?  When  I  started  here,  I 
knew  it  was  going  to  be  a  hard  road, 
but  I  want  every  26-year-old  fedora- 
wearing,  bearded,  tech  hipster  to  have 
a  newspaper  under  his  arm!” 

Kevin  D.  Rogers,  a  St.  Bonaventure 
University  journalism  graduate  this 
year,  isn’t  a  fan  of  paywalls  or  metered 
content.  He  believes  the  “value”  of 
the  Internet  is  that  it’s  accessible  and 
often  freely  so. 

In  Rogers’  estimation,  paywalls 
are  yet  another  barrier  for  younger 
consumers  of  news,  who  aren’t  neces¬ 
sarily  cynical  about  journalism  in 
particular;  rather,  they’re  plagued  by 
apathy.  “That’s  why  a  paywall  system 
is  problematic,  because  if  you  say  to  a 
kid  who  is  apathetic,  who  finally  has  a 
revelation  and  says,  T’m  going  to  read 
The  New  York  Times,'  you  can  access 
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BEYOND  THE  PAYWALL: 

FUTURE  VALUATION  OF  NEWS 


►  Kevin  D.  Rogers  ►  Christine  Rushton  ►  Lanie  Lee  Cook 


up  to  five  stories  a  day,  but  after  that, 
there’s  a  paj'wall,  he’ll  say,  ‘Okay,  I 
don’t  want  to  do  it.’  ” 

THE  APATHY  WALL 

Apathy  is  a  formidable  obstacle  for 
news  organizations,  concurred  Chris¬ 
tine  Rushton,  a  graduate  student  in 
the  S.I.  Newhouse  School  of  Public 
Communications  at  SjTacuse  Univer¬ 
sity.  Part  of  that  apathy  stems  from 
the  perception  among  younger  readers 
that  the  news  isn’t  properly  focused,  or 
that  it’s  centered  entirely  on  the  sensa¬ 
tional  and  negative.  So  there’s  discon¬ 
nect  beriveen  what  the  next  generation 
of  news  consumers  wants,  and  what’s 
being  delivered— for  a  price. 

“A  lot  of  people  my  age,  especially 
in  the  college  setting,  avoid  national 
news  altogether,”  Rushton  said.  “You’d 
be  hard-pressed  to  find  a  lot  of  them 
who  know  what’s  going  on  in  other 
countries,  let  alone  our  o^^^l  coun- 
tiy. ...  I  wouldn’t  attribute  that  to  an 
undeiwaluing  of  news,  in  general,  but 
they  do  have  a  hard  time  seeing  the 
value  of  how  news  impacts  what’s 
going  on  around  them,  \vithin  their 
ONMi  culture,  their  own  community. 
Tliey  don’t  see  how  it  helps  them  learn 
about  their  own  lives,  as  well  as  the 
lives  of  their  neighbors,  and  the  issues 
they’re  voting— these  things  that  shape 
how  their  community  runs.” 

Rushton  said  that  news  publishers 
should  follow  suit  of  the  Aeay  York 
Tillies  and  other  agencies  that  have 
invested  in  redesigns  of  their  digital 
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content. 

“Make  it  user  friendly  and  pretty  to 
look  at,”  she  said.  “That  draws  people 
in,  not  just  because  it’s  easy  to  get 
their  news,  but  they  also  enjoy  reading 
it  while  they’re  there.  They  enjoy  the 
experience.” 

On  June  4,  the  New  York  Times 
introduced  a  new  subscription  con¬ 
cept— NYT  Opinion,  a  standalone 
iOS  digital  app.  Tlie  $6-per-month 
subscription  allows  readers  to  access 
The  Times’ ddLiiy  opinion  columns,  as 
well  as  “Op-Talk,”  curated  web  com¬ 
mentary.  Tlie  app  also  enables  users 
to  save  “My  Reads”— Times  articles 
they’d  like  to  read  later— to  share  con¬ 
tent  \da  email  and  social  media  posts, 
and  to  publish  their  own  comments. 

Though  there  is  some  skepticism 
among  many  in  the  news  industiy 
that  pay-per-article  or  pay-per-section 
models  aren’t  attractive  to  read¬ 
ers— nor  sustainable  and  lucrative  for 
publishers— digital  apps  like  this  may 
be  good  proving  ground  to  test  those 
uncharted  waters. 

A  NUMBERS  GAME 

Subscriptions  sales  are  a  numbers 
game.  No  matter  print  or  digital,  the 
average  news  consumer  only  has  so 
much  time  in  a  day,  a  measured  in¬ 
clination  to  read,  and  a  finite  amount 
of  dollars  to  dedicate  to  the  activity. 
Just  like  readers  who  canceled  their 
print  subscriptions  because  the  papers 
would  pile  up  and  go  unread,  the 
same  phenomenon  occurs  with  digital 


media,  making  it  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  that  publishers  not  only  leverage 
all,  but  create  particularly  compelling 
content  across  them. 

Aggregators  and  social  media  sites 
can  also  be  beneficial  in  drawing  at¬ 
tention  to  that  content.  Though  they 
may  not  be  direct  sources  of  revenue, 
these  ventures  allow  publishers  to 
expend  their  brand  reach  beyond  the 
audiences  they’re  targeting.  A  reader 
who  regularly  finds  good  sources  of 
credible  journalism  through  an  app 
like  Flipboard,  for  example,  may  be 
more  inclined  to  opt-in  to  the  source  of 
compelling  information. 

The  same  may  be  said  for  coopera¬ 
tive  portals— single  entry  points  to 
a  pool  of  newspapers.  For  example, 
Rogers  pointed  to  Michigan,  where 
eight  newspapers  may  be  accessed— 
and  subscribed  to— by  way  of  one  por¬ 
tal:  MLive.com.  “If  it’s  going  to  keep 
the  papers  alive,  I  think  it’s  probably 
a  good  model,”  Rogers  said.  “But  how 
independent  will  those  papers  be?” 

In  the  age  of  corporate-owmed 
media,  independent  journalism  is  ap¬ 
pealing  to  many  young  people,  Rogers 
said. 

“I’ve  just  finished  a  class  on  media 
and  democracy,  and  one  of  the  final 
things  we  talked  about  was  how  to 
reinvent  the  media,  and  what  would 
be  the  best  way  to  do  it,”  Rogers 
said.  “One  thing  we  discussed  was  if 
advertising  doesn’t  pick  back  up  again, 
whether  an  investor-driven  system 
might  work. ...  One  concept  that  I’ve 
come  across  is  with  start-up  news 
sites  creating  a  blind  trust,  whereby  a 
person  or  investor  puts  money  into  the 
system,  but  does  so  anonymously  to 
keep  the  system  and  content  indepen¬ 
dent.” 

Tliis  model  is  not  unlike  the  NPRs 
and  PBSs  of  the  world,  which  largely 
depends  on  the  generosity  of  its  fol¬ 
lowers  to  keep  them  funded— not 
always  an  easy  endeavor,  judging  from 
the  frequency  of  pledge  drives  and  the 
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dangling  of  incentive  “gifts.” 

NETFLIX  FOR  NEWS 

Perhaps  the  most  intriguing  pay 
model  du  jour  is  single-subscription 
content  portals.  For  films  and  TV, 
Netflix  and  Hulu  Plus  are  examples 
of  how  it  works,  and  works  well,  \Ndth 
consumers  paying  a  modest  monthly 
fee  that  allows  them  to  access  an 
unlimited  number  of  programs  and 
movies.  Pandora  One  and  Spotify  Pre¬ 
mium  are  similar  services  for  music 
and  podcasts.  And  for  e-books,  there’s 
Oyster  (oysterbooks.com).  When  that 
site  launched  last  year,  it  charged  just 
$9.95  a  month  for  unlimited  access 
to  its  modest  catalog  of  e-books.  The 
Oyster  library  has  since  expanded 
to  include  more  than  500  publish¬ 
ers’  offerings,  for  a  total  of  more  than 
500,000  titles  as  of  May. 

I^nie  Lee  Cook  studied  journal¬ 
ism  in  college,  and  now  works  as  the 
multimedia  producer  for  ToNvnsquare 
Media.  She  appreciates  the  potential 
of  a  single-source,  monthly  subscrip¬ 
tion  model  for  all  sorts  of  publications, 
including  newspapers.  “Look  at  Netflix 
and  Hulu.  They’re  doing  great,”  Cook 
said. 

But  beyond  aggregators,  portals, 
and  pay  models,  newspapers  are  going 
to  need  to  get  clever  about  how  to 
market  to  new  audiences,  according 
to  Cook.  Here’s  where  publishing  may 
take  a  cue  from  broadcast  journalism, 
.she  said. 

“I  work  at  the  news  station  at  our 
broadcasting  company,  and  we  host  a 
lot  of  live  events.  Community  engage¬ 
ment,  I  think,  is  going  to  be  a  non-tra- 
ditional  revenue  source  in  the  future,” 

►  When  Oyster  (oysterbooks.com)  launched 
last  year,  it  charged  just  $9.95  a  month  for 
unlimited  access  to  its  modest  catalog  of 
e-books.  The  Oyster  library  has  since  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  more  than  500  publishers’ 
offerings,  for  a  total  of  more  than  500,000 
titles  as  of  May,  something  for  newspaper 
publishers  to  think  about. 


Cook  said. 

In  the  business  of  news,  it’s  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  distinguish  a  publica¬ 
tion’s  content,  especially  in  the  digital 
space,  where  there’s  a  glut  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

“With  the  Internet,  the  content 
keeps  coming,  and  the  quality  keeps 
depreciating,”  Cook  said.  “The  more 
that’s  out  there,  the  more  it  becomes 
clear  that  there’s  quality  lacking.  I 
imagine  that  newspapers  are  going  to 
have  to  hold  themselves  to  a  higher 
standard,  but  at  the  same  time  tiy  new 
things,  like  live  events.  They  should 
tr}^  to  engage  with  the  audience  in  new 
ways,  rather  than  just  saying,  ‘You  pay 
this  much  money,  and  get  what  we 
^^Tite.’  That’s  what  I’ve  been  witness¬ 
ing  in  broadcasting. ...  I  recently 
read  about  The  Guardian  in  the  UK 
opening  a  coffee  shop!  So  readers  can 
go  in  and  buy  coffee,  but  they  can  also 
interact  with  journalists.  I  think  that’s 
a  really  innovative  idea.” 


Though  newspaper  publishers  have 
hoped  that  “10  free  articles”  would  be 
enough  to  tempt  readers  into  sub¬ 
scriptions,  it  doesn’t  appear  to  be  com¬ 
pelling  younger  consumers  of  news. 

“I’d  read  the  10  free  artieles  in  a 
month,  but  then  I’d  go  find  the  rest 
of  my  news  elsewhere,”  Rushton 
said.  But,  she  added,  the  subscription 
model  is  intriguing:  “I  have  a  Pan¬ 
dora  One  subscription  because  I  got 
tired  of  the  advertisements,  and  I  use 
Pandora  every  single  day.  If  I  had  the 
ability  to  do  that  with  a  news  media 
service.  I’d  go  for  The  New  York  Times, 
The  Washington  Post,  and  then  maybe 
some  other  niche  newspapers  and 
magazines.” 

But  beyond  accessibility,  it’s  still 
quality  that  is  the  most  compelling 
argument  for  news  consumption, 
according  to  Rushton.  “Audiences 
are  incredibly  demanding,”  she  said. 
“They  not  only  want  it  for  free,  but 
they  want  really  high  quality  for  free. 
When  you’ve  got  people  out  there 
blogging  and  willing  to  publish  free 
information,  newspapers  are  going  up 
against  that  and  asking  for  money  on 
top  of  it,  which  is  hard  to  do. ...  But  a 
lot  of  this  is  about  quality.  People  pay 
for  The  Washington  Post  and  The  New 
York  Times  for  that  reason.” 

COMMUNICATING  THE 
VALUE  PROPOSITION 

Ross  Dawson  is  a  media  futurist  and 
the  founding  chairman  of  Future 
Ex'ploration  Network,  a  futures  think 
tank.  Predicting  how  media  content 
\\dll  be  monetized  in  the  future  re¬ 
quires  some  past  perspective,  he  said. 

“I  used  to  describe  the  paywalls  as 
a  grand  ex^periment,  but  we’ve  already 
learned  quite  a  bit  from  those  experi¬ 
ments,”  Dawson  said.  “My  recollec¬ 
tion  is  that  there  have  been  a  couple 
of  phases.  Around  2003  to  2004, 
there  was  a  wave  of  paywall  attempts, 
almost  all  of  which  failed.  Many  tried 
things  that  they  moved  back  from. 
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Btendle  Shakes  Up 
the  Pay  wall  Concept 


By  Gretchen  A.  Peck 

Blendle  is  the  iTiines  of  Ihe  Netherlands’ publishing  industry. 

Through  this  single  site,  readers  may  access  all  of  Holland's  top  newspapers 
and  maga2dnes,  according  to  Blendle’s  co-founder  Alexander  Klopping,  and  pay 
only  for  the  content  they  consume.  And  there's  a  money-back  safeguard  if  they 
don't  find  value  in  it.  E&P  reached  out  to  Klopping  to  learn  how  Blendle  works, 
how  it's  been  performing,  and  whether  it  could  be  a  compelling  model  for  news 
intheU.S. 


E&P:  Fundamentally,  why  do  you 
predict  that  consumers  of  content- 
news  and  otherwise-are  interested 
in  a  service  that  allows  them  to  pay 
just  for  the  content  they  consume? 

Is  this  based  on  news  publications  in 
The  Netherlands  that  have  tried  and 
failed  with  own  content  distribu¬ 
tion  and  content  monetization,  like  a 
paywall? 

So  we  went  into  an  extended  period 
of  almost  all  fi^ee  online  content,  and 
during  the  last  few  years,  we’ve  seen 
a  concerted  effort  and  verj*^  diverse 
endeavors  around  pajnvalls.” 

Much  of  that  diversification  is  a 
reflection  of  content  and  communit)', 
“depending  on  the  t>pe  of  content, 
depending  on  the  audience,  geogra¬ 
phy,  and  many  other  things.  There  are 
some  models  that  are  better  suited,  so 
we  are  starting  to  see  more  exploration 
and  diversification,”  he  said. 
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Alexander  KlSpping:  We  don't 
predict.  It's  already  working.  We 
[have  been]  live  for  a  month,  and 
60,000  people  have  signed  up  to  pay 
for  articles  from  all  of  Holland's  top 
newspapers  and  magazines  that 
are  available  for  sale  per  article. 
Publishers  in  Holland  don't  have 
metered  paywalls  and  only  offer 
complete  issues  or  subscriptions. 

“One  of  the  key  variables  is  how 
porous  the  paj^vall  is.  I  believe  that 
you  need  to  have  some  porosity.  You 
need  to  allow  people  to  access  some 
content.  Othei’wise,  it’s  veiy  difficult 
to  promote  socially,  which  is  a  very 
important  part  of  visibility.  ...  You 
also  need  to  have  a  very  well-estab¬ 
lished  proposition  from  the  start. 
[The  newspaper]  has  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  a  broad  audience  before  it 
can  be  feasible  to  establish  a  closed 
paywall.” 


►  All  Of  Holland’s  top  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  are  available  to  Blendle  subscribers, 
who  pay  only  for  the  content  they  consume 
and  receive  a  refund  If  they  don’t  like  the 
content  purchased. 


We're  adding  pay-per-article  for 
young  consumers  who  don't  want 
subscriptions.  Currently,  more  than 
half  of  our  users  [are]  under  40 
which  is  a  target  audience  that  pub¬ 
lishers  currently  don't  reach. 

BAP:  From  the  consumers  experience 
perspective,  how  does  Blendle  work? 
What  do  they  pay,  and  to  what  do  they 
have  access? 

Klttppiiig:  All  major  newspapers  and 
magazines  joined.  When  you  reg¬ 
ister-two  clicks,  with  your  email 
address  or  Facebook-you  get  the  first 
€2.50  for  free.  That  money  you  can 
spend  on  all  paid  content  in  Holland. 

If  you're  out  of  money,  you  can  top  up 
your  account. 

BAP:  How  have  you  been  able  to 
inspire  publishers  to  partner  with 
you?  And  how  do  they  benefit  from 
distribution  through  Blendle? 
KUippiiig:  They  earn  70  percent  of 
what  we  earn,  and  we  reach  a  young 
audience  they  have  trouble  getting. 

BAP:  Publishers  will  be  able  to  moni¬ 
tor  what  trends  through  Blendle,  yes? 


WHAT’S  ON  THE  HORIZON 

Don’t  tear  down  the  paywall  just 
yet,  Rockwell  cautioned.  “1  don’t  think 
it’s  going  to  be  a  matter  of  parang  for 
all  content,  or  all  content  being  free. 

I  don’t  think  it  has  to  be  that  simple  a 
picture,”  he  said. 

“\Vlien  1  was  in  magazines  20  years 
ago  ...  we  anal-retentively  analyzed 
what  groups,  what  prospects— former 
subscribers  and  current  subscribers— 
would  do  what,  in  what  context.  And 
then  we  marketed  to  them  until  their 
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Does  this  mean  that  they  will  tailor 
what  is  available,  in  terms  of  con¬ 
tent,  based  on  what  types  of  content 
is  trending-stories,  topics,  videos, 
etc.?  And  if  so,  is  there  a  concern  that 
what  trends  on  Blendle  will  somehow 
misdirect  publishers  to  creating  only 
content  that  is  popular,  and  neglect 
topics  and  types  of  journalism  that 
may  be  more  narrow  and  specialized 
in  scope  of  audience? 

KUippiiigrThe  stupid  stuff  is  available 
for  free  on  the  rest  of  the  Internet. 
What  sells  on  Blendle  is  the  hard¬ 
hitting  reporting,  longer  analysis, 
background  pieces  and  interviews.  So, 
if  anything,  it  makes  the  journalism 
better. 

E&RIs  there  something  special  about 
The  Netherlands'  publishing  space 
and  culture  that  makes  Blendle  par¬ 
ticularly  suitable  for  the  audiences? 

Or  do  you  think  your  model  could 
apply  and  appeal  to  publishers  and 
audiences  U.S,  as  well? 

Klopping:  We  don't  think  Blendle 
works  very  well  in  an  environment 
where  metered  paywalls  are  the  de¬ 
fault,  like  in  the  United  States.  I  don’t 
think  people  consider  the  metered 
paywall  the  future  of  monetization  of 
journalism.  I  truly  believe  that  if  you 
make  it  easy  enough  to  pay  for  jour¬ 
nalism,  people  will  pay.  We’re  show¬ 
ing  that  it  can  work  in  Holland. 

ears  bled.  Now,  because  we’ve  got  all 
these  great  new  tools  and  metrics  as  a 
result  of  the  paywalls,  we  know  how  to 
engage  customers  at  different  points  in 
time.  We  ean  test  them  granularly,  and 
we  can  see  all  the  implicit  touchpoints 
of  a  potential  customer  and  an  existing 
customer,  'i'his  is  a  lead-generation 
model. 

“I  attended  a  presentation  at  the 
NAA  [conference],  and  learned  how 
TheNexo  York  Times  has  5  million 
leads  in  its  system.  Those  are  regis- 
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tered,  non-subscribers 
in  their  system.  And 
they’re  getting  really 
smart  about  targeting 
those  people— online 
and  offline— to  engage 
them  or  re-engage 
them.  The  paywall 
model  is  part  of  that; 
it’s  one  of  the  reasons 
why  they’ve  amassed 
those  5  million  leads.” 

The  term  “paywall”  implies  an  ob¬ 
stacle  that’s  unforgiving  and  difficult 
to  scale,  but  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  that 
way  in  practice.  Rockwell  said  that 
he’s  seen  promise  in  paywall  models 
that  incentivize  readers.  “There  may 
be  a  point  system,  and  if  the  readers 
look  at  a  few  ads,  they  are  rewarded 
A\ith  points,”  he  said.  “And  maybe 
those  points  put  them  in  a  VIP  cat¬ 
egory'  that  allows  them  to  access  more 
content  for  free  before  they  hit  the 
pay\\'all  and  are  asked  to  subscribe.  I 
think  those  kinds  of  models  are  going 
to  be  way  more  interesting  than  the 
pure,  hard  paywall.” 

The  value  proposition  to  newspaper 
subscribers  should  be  simple  to  com¬ 
municate— and  about  more  than  just 
price. 

“You  should  be  able  to  present  the 
tangible  benefits  of  being  a  premium 


subscriber  within 
a  two-floor  eleva¬ 
tor  ride,”  Rockwell 
said.  “I’ve  been  to 
a  lot  of  newspaper 
conferences  lately, 
and  there’s  lots  of 
focus— especially 
from  a  circulation 
standpoint— on  rate, 
term,  and  offer.  These 
are  retail  subscription 
tactics,  and  that’s  great.  But  I  didn’t 
hear  [publishers]  presenting  a  simple, 
broad  message  that  everybody  in  their 
community  knows  about  their  papers. 

“I  used  to  work  in  B2B  magazines, 
and  when  I  started  at  a  weekly,  the 
editorial  team  repeatedly  told  me 
that  we  were  the  best  in  the  industry. 
But  the  subscription  sales  strategy 
was  what  I  would  call  ‘an  apology 
strategy.’  We’d  tell  people  that  the 
magazine  wasn’t  really  that  good, 
that  the  website  blows  by  giving  it 
away  for  free  for  a  year.  And  maybe 
we’d  ask  subscribers  to  pay  later, 
what  we  used  to  charge  years  before. 
And  I  stopped  that.  For  some  cus¬ 
tomers  that  meant  that  we  raised  the 
price  by  400  percent.  If  they  wanted 
the  magazine,  it  was  $249  a  year. 
Guess  what  happened?  Our  renewal 
rate  went  up.”  ■ 


V  Ross  Dawson 
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SOLVING  THE  PUZZLE 
OF  AUTOMATED 
REGIONALIZATION  PRINTING 

PuzzleFlow  Solutions’  Automator  system  uses  ‘PDF  stamping’  to 
make  automation  possible  for  USA  Today  and  other  publications 


P  Being  slightly  different  from  the  USA  Today  enterprise 
regionalization  system,  this  workflow  diagram  shows  how  the 
non-enterprise  version  of  Automator  does  ad  pre-processing 


The  automated  regional¬ 
ization  of  USA  Today  has 
been  going  on  since  July 
2013.  The  Gannett  news¬ 
paper  with  a  circulation  of  more  than 
3.2  million  is  printed  in  different 
locations  throughout  the  country.  This 
means  that  some  advertisers  in  the 
“Nation’s  Newspaper,”  as  it  calls  itself, 
might  want  national  coverage,  while 
other  advertisers  might  only  want  to 
advertise  in  a  specific  region,  or  set  of 
regions.  Additionally,  elements  such 
as  TV  listings  need  to  differ  fi’oni  one 
side  of  the  country^  to  the  other. 

This  has  always  been  possible,  and 
practiced,  but  in  the  past  it  was  a 
complex  process  requiring  multiple 
software  packages  and  manual,  page- 
by-page  inten'ention. 

So  how  did  USA  Today  come  to 
automate  such  a  process?  What  was 
the  technologj'  used,  and  how  can  that 
technolog)'  benefit  other  publishers 
and  newspapers? 

In  a  recent  news  release  about  the 
automation,  it  was  announced  that 
PuzzleHow  Solutions’  Automator 
technolog)'  was  used  to  automate  the 
processes.  contacted  PuzzleHowto 
learn  about  the  technology  and  to  ask  if 
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^  An  automatically  generated  regionalized  page  of  USA  Today  is  shown  using  PuzzleFlow  Solutions'  Automator  interface,  with  different  con¬ 
tent  on  each  page  indicated  for  different  regions  of  the  country,  dynamically  changed  daily  as  needed. 


it  could  be  used  by  other  publications. 

'J'he  PuzzleFlow  system  uses  some¬ 
thing  it  calls  “PDF  stamping”  to  make 
the  automation  possible. 

“We  get  a  file  containing  metadata 
li  om  Gannett’s  publication  plan¬ 
ning  software,”  explained  Richard 
Laframboise,  operations  manager  at 
PuzzleFlow  Solutions.  “This  gives  our 
system  information  about  where  each 
page  will  be  printed,  what  content  is 
common  and  what  content  is  regional¬ 
ized  on  each  page.  At  the  same  time, 
the  system  processes,  or  has  processed 
the  various  pages,  or  independent  ele¬ 
ments— like  the  separate  ads— used  to 
regionalize  the  pages.  It  also  d>mami- 
cally  places  the  various  rules,  cut-lines, 
boxes,  even  some  text  around  regional 
ads  that  require  them.” 

Master  “base”  pages  are  committed 
to  the  system  and  the  metadata  from 
Gannett’s  layout  planning  software  is 
l^arsed  to  identify  region,  regionalized 
content,  and  “stamping”  position. 

“All  the  heav>'-lifting  is  done  using 
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our  o'WTi  PDF  library,  managed  by  an 
underl>ing  database  that  keeps  track 
of  ads  pages,  files,  stamping  informa¬ 
tion,  and  page  distribution  informa¬ 
tion,  amongst  other  things,”  Lafram¬ 
boise  said. 

Speaking  with  Josh  Franz,  a  work- 


“We  do  customized 
solutions  for  enterprise 
clients  such  as  Gannett 
and  others,  but  we 
always  do  so  with  non¬ 
enterprise  publishers  in 

mind  as  well.” 

-  Josh  Franz, 

PuzzleFlow  Solutions 


r 


flow  systems  analyst  at  PuzzleFlow 
Solutions,  we  mentioned  that  the 
USA  Today  automated  regionaliza¬ 
tion  printing  system  seemed  to  be  very 
customized  for  Gannett,  and  rather 
high-end.  Was  there  a  way  to  use  this 
technology  for  smaller  publishers? 

“Yes  there  is,”  Franz  said.  “We  do 
customized  solutions  for  enterprise 
clients  such  as  Gannett  and  oth¬ 
ers,  but  we  always  do  so  with  non¬ 
enterprise  publishers  in  mind  as  well. 
Most  PuzzleFlow  products  include  the 
Automator  platform  and  use  our  PDF 
librar)'  as  a  foundation.” 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  smaller 
publishers  c;an  take  advantage  of  a 
hybrid  type  of  OPI,  “similar  to  stamp¬ 
ing,”  in  order  to  prevent  ads  from  be¬ 
ing  damaged  or  corrupted  during  page 
layout.  PuzzleFlow  ealls  it  “automated 
ad  pre-processing,”  Franz  said. 

Essentially,  the  Automator  system 
pre-processes  (pre-flights,  checks, 
corrects)  ads  as  they  arrive  or  are 
completed  in-house,  in  many  cases, 
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days  before  they  are  scheduled  to  run.  Dimensions,  color 
separations,  quality,  and  so  on  are  verified  using  informa¬ 
tion  parsed  from  any  third-part}^  ad  booking  system,  and 
adjustments  are  made  if  necessary— often  automatically 
based  on  customizable  rules. 

“Preflighting  ads  is  not  new  to  the  industry,”  Franz  said.  “A 
number  of  systems  can  be  used  to  pre-flight  ads.  The  benefit 
of  the  Automator-based  system  is  that  the  final  normalized 
ad  (converted  to  PDF  by  the  PuzzleFlow  system  if  necessary), 

checked  and  verified, 
is,  like  the  stamped 
ads  for  Gannett, 
plaf^d  on  the  page  at 
the  final  stage  of  pro¬ 
cessing,  rather  than  at 
layout,  protecting  the 
ad  file  integrity.” 

Since  not  all  pub¬ 
lishers  have  the  re¬ 
sources  of  a  Gannett, 
and  can’t  prowde 
planning  meta¬ 
data,  the  Automator 
system  provides  an 
EPS  or  PDF  proxy,  a 
low-res  place  holder 
that  can  be  sized  and 
rotated.  This  proxy  is 
placed  during  layout, 
rather  than  the  final  ad  PDF.  V^Tien  the  finished  page  is 
printed  (PS  or  PDF)  and  processed  through  the  Automator 
system,  it  is  checked,  saved  as  a  PDF  (if  not  already  a  PDF), 
and  then  the  actual  ad  file  is  inserted  where  the  prox}^  was. 

“This  has  multiple  benefits  for  the  non-enterprise  pub¬ 
lication,”  Franz  said.  “It  makes  the  final  page  files  smaller, 
faster  to  wTite  from  the  layout  system,  quicker  to  move 
through  the  netw'ork,  and  less  complex  for  page  processing. 
More  importantly,  this  technique  adds  a  level  of  security^, 
maintaining  the  file  integrity  of  each  ad.” 

Since  errors  can  be  introduced  when  a  file  is  “placed”  in 
a  layout  and  “encapsulated”  during  the  Postscripting  or 
PDFing  process,  the  technique  of  assembling  the  finished 
elements  of  the  page  in  PDF  form  during  production  elimi¬ 
nates  that  possibility. 

“This  is  a  technology  similar  to  the  stamping  used  at 
Gannett  that  can  benefit  any  publisher,”  Franz  said.  “For 
instance,  it  is  currently  in  use  through  Automator  at  places 
such  as  Pioneer  Press  in  Michigan,  77^e  Villages  Daily  Sun 
in  Florida,  News  Publishing  Co.  in  Georgia,  and  through 
our  publisher  software  for  magazine  publishing  at  Bauer 
magazines  in  Europe.”  ■ 
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Dimensions,  color  separa¬ 
tions,  quality,  and  SO  on 
are  verified  using  infor¬ 
mation  parsed  from  any 
third-party  ad  booking 
system,  and  adjustments 
aremadeifnecessary- 
often  automatically  based 
oii  customizable  rules. 


I;  3  QUESTIONS WIIH... 

Marty  Black,  production 
director,  Honolulu 
-  Star-Advertiser 


What  has  been  your  greatest  challenge 
and  how  did  you  overcome  it? 

The  greatest  challenge  was  meeting  expectations  dur¬ 
ing  the  start  up  of  our  new  facility.  As  with  just  about 
any  new  facility  we  had  problems  with  equipment  and 
systems  in  several  departments.  We  asked  for  help  from 
our  vendors  as  well  as  other  sites  using  similar  equip¬ 
ment.  We  created  detailed  “punch  lists”  of  things  to 
be  corrected  and  made  some  changes  in  our  operating 
plans,  such  as  running  complete  six-section  papers  in 
the  pressroom  to  avoid  having  to  assemble  completes 
every  night  in  packaging.  We  were  able  to  get  everything 
running  smoothly  in  a  few  months  and  began  printing 
USA  Today  shortly  thereafter. 

Where  do  you  see  the  future  of  print 
production? 

Obviously,  it  is  declining  on  the  mainland.  But  we  have 
seen  strong  demand  across  all  our  products  here  in 
Hawaii.  While  it  is  likely  that  more  people  will  access 
news  and  info  on  their  desktop  or  mobile  de\ices  there 
are  some  things  that  are  far  better  in  print.  For  example, 
our  newsroom  has  done  some  special  projects  with 
great  graphics  in  full-page  or  double-truck  spreads.  One 
example  was  the  diagram  of  the  Hokuleh  canoe  that 
will  sail  around  the  world.  The  story  and  graphics  are 
fabulous  in  print  but  are  not  practical  to  read  on  a  cell 
phone  or  tablet 

What  printing  technoiogies  are  you  most 
excited  about? 

Digital  inkjet  printing  probably  has  the  greatest  poten¬ 
tial  to  change  our  industry.  We’ve  been  following  it  for 
the  last  five  years  and  think  it  is  very  useful  for  products 
up  to  5k  quantity.  But  the  page  capacity  and  speed  need 
to  increase  by  a  factor  of  10  before  this  technology  could 
replace  an  offset  press. 

Marty  Black  is  the  prodioction  director  of  the  Honolulu 
Star- Advertiser.  He  has  worked  in  the  newspaper  industiy 
for  nearly  40  years  at  major  metros  in  Washington,  D.C., 
San  Diego  and  Seattle.  Black  assisted  in  the  design  and  start 
up  of  the  Star- Advertiser’s  $82  million  production facility 
which  went  online  in  2004.  He  earned  a  BS  degree  in  news¬ 
paper  produetion  Tnanagement  from  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology  in  1981. 
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NewsPeople 


By  Nu  Yang 
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Sean  Scully  has  been  named  editor 
and  director  of  news  content  for  the 
Napa  Valley  Register  in  Napa,  Calif. 

He  replaces  Michael  Donnelly.  Scully 
brings  nearly  25  years  of  experience 
as  a  XNTiter  and  editor  at  a  variety  of 
newspapers  and  magazines.  He  was  a 
congressional  correspondent  for  the 
Washington  Times  and  a  stringer  for 
Time  and  People  magazines  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  Philadelphia.  More  recently, 
he  was  editor  of  the  Weekly  Calistogan 
in  2011  and  2012  and  has  spent  the 
past  year  as  a  stalf  waiter  and  beer 
blogger  at  the  Press  Democrat  in  Santa 
Rosa,  Calif 

Kristi  Albertson 

has  been  named 
managing  editor  of 
The  Argus  Observer 
in  Ontario,  Ore.  and 
the  Independent- 
Enterprise  in 
Payette,  Idalio.  She 
replaces  Scott  McIntosh  who  is  now 
editor  of  the  Idaho  Press-Tribune  in 
Nampa,  Idaho.  Albertson  has  been 
with  the  Ar'gzzs  since  Januar}^  w^hen 
she  started  as  the  paper’s  assistant 


editor.  Pre\iously,  Albertson  w'orked 
at  the  Daily  Inter  Lake  in  Kalispell, 
Mont.  In  her  eight  years  at  the 
paper,  she  w'orked  as  a  reporter, 
a  jjage  designer  and  the  arts  and 
entertainment  editor. 


David  J.  Butler  has 

been  named  Digital 
First  Media’s  editor- 
in-chief  He  replaces 
Jim  Brady,  w'ho  has 
left  the  company. 
Butler  is  editor  of  the 
San  Jose  Merewy 
News  and  its  sister  papers  in  the  Bay 
Area  New's  Group.  In  his  new'  role,  he 
Nvill  oversee  new's  and  content  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  company’s  75  daily  new's- 
papers  as  w'ell  as  all  weekly  and  digital 
new'sgathering  operations.  Most 
recently,  Butler  oversaw'  Digital  First 
Media’s  editorial  operations  through-  , 
out  California  as  the  West  Editor. 

Steve  Paterson  has  been  named 
advertising  director  of  The  Galveston 
(Texas)  County  Daily  News.  He  previ¬ 
ously  ser\'ed  in  California  as  group 
publisher  for  a  network  of  newspapers 
serving  the  Bay  Area  including  the 
Silicon  Valley. 

Ke\in  Corrado  has  been  named  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register.  He  w'ill  also  lead 
operations  at  The  Register  Citizen, 


The  Middletown  Citizen,  Connecticut 
Magazine  and  Digital  First  Media’s 
poidfolio  of  Connecticut  w'eeklies.  Cor¬ 
rado  most  recently  seiwed  as  president 
and  publisher  at  New  England  News¬ 
paper,  Inc.,  the  company’s  northern 


New  England  operations. 

John  Pfeifer  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Southern  Illinoisan  in 
Carbondale,  Ill.  Pfeifer  succeeds  Bob 
Williams,  w'ho  is  now  publisher  of 
The  Daily  Herald  in  Provo,  Utah.  He 
most  recently  sen'ed  as  wee  president 
of  sales  development  and  training  for 
the  communitj'  publication  division 
of  GateHouse  Media  Inc.  Pfeifer 
prewously  ser\'ed  as  a  publisher  in 
'Pwin  Falls,  Idaho;  Elko,  Nev.;  DeKalb, 
Ill.  and  Rliinelander,  Wis.  He  also 
prewously  was  advertising  director  for 
the  River  Valley  New'spaper  Group, 
headquartered  in  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Chad  Richardson 

has  been  named 
publisher  of  four 
Rivertow'n  Multi- 
media  new'spapers 
in  southeastern 
Minnesota,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Hastings  Star 
Gazette,  the  Woodbury  Bulletin,  the 
South  Washin^on  County  Bulletin  in 
Cottage  Grove  and  the  Farmington- 
Rosemount  Independent  Town  Pages. 
In  addition,  he  w'ill  continue  his  duties 
as  the  editor  in  Hastings,  a  position  he 
has  held  since  2007.  He  w'as  prewous- 
ly  the  new'spaper’s  general  manager 
and  editor. 

Jerr>'  Raehal  has  resigned  as  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Laramie  (Wy.) 
Boomerang  to  become  CEO  of  the 
Colorado  Press  Association  and  Sync2 
Media.  Baumann  started  as  a  reporter 
at  the  Boomerang  in  2008  and  became 
publisher  in  2012.  With  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  Peter  Baumann  w'as  named 
managing  editor  and  Mark  Heinz  w'as 
named  special  section  and  projects 
editor.  Both  had  the  title  of  assistant 
editor  previously. 

Laura  Sellers  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Daily  Astonan  in 
Astoria,  Ore.  She  succeeds  Patrick 


years, 


Trent  Schoonmaker  has  been  promoted  to 
vice  president  of  sales  operations  with  NEWS- 
CYCLE  Solutions.  He  will  manage  global  sales 
^  operations  from  the  company's  Utah  office. 

*'**^^il  Schoonmaker,  who  previously  served  as  the 

\  company's  director  of  sales  operations,  joined 

NEWSCYCLE  through  the  Vista  Equity  Partners 
acquisition  of  Digital  Technology  International 
in  2013  where  he  began  his  career  in  2003  as 
a  project  coordinator.  Over  the  course  of  nine 
Schoonmaker  was  promoted  to  director  of  sales  operations  and 
director  of  cloud  operations  and  contracts  in  2012. 
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Webb,  who  held 
the  position  for  13 
years.  This  is  Sell¬ 
ers’  second  term  as 
managing  editor.  In 
1995,  she  became 
the  first  woman  to 
lead  the  paper  and 
built  theylsto77an’s  first  website  wth 
her  husband.  In  2000,  she  became 
the  Astoiian’s  parent  company's  first 
Internet  editor.  Over  the  years,  she  has 
held  a  succession  of  titles  while  lead¬ 
ing  the  digital  team;  most  recently  as 
digital  development  director. 

Adam  Trumble  has 

been  named  editor 
of  the  Tahoe  Daily 
Tribune  in  South 
Lake  Tahoe,  Calif. 
For  more  than  six 
years,  Trumble  has 
sensed  in  a  variety  of 
news  positions  for  the  Nevada  Appeal 
in  Carson  City  and  wth  the  Alpena 
(Mich.)  News. 

Ava  ’fhomas  has  been  named 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Journal  Star.  Most  recently, 
Thomas  sen'ed  as  the  paper’s  general 
manager  since  2011.  She  succeeds  Ju¬ 
lie  Bechtel,  who  has  been  promoted 
to  a  group  publisher  position  within 
Ixe  Enterprises,  which  o\mis  the 
Journal  Star.  As  a  group  publisher, 
she  wll  oversee  operations  at  Lee’s 
media  companies  in  eastern  Nebraska 
and  Illinois. 

John  Burns  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Sonoma  (Calif.) 
Index-Tribune.  He  will  remain 
publisher  of  the  Petaluma  (Calif.) 
Argus- Courier.  Burns  has  worked 
in  the  newspaper  industrj^  for 
three  decades,  including  15  years 
at  theH7’gws-Cow77e7*.  He  previ¬ 
ously  served  as  publisher  of  Novato 
{CdWi.)  Advance  and  editor  and 


general  manager  of  the  Sebastopol 
(Calif.)  Times  and  News. 

Ginger  Meurer  has 
been  named  editor  of 
the  View  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Newspapers. 
She  replaces  editor 
Steve  Blust,  who 
has  retired.  Meurer 
has  been  'with  the 
Las  Vegas  Review- Journal! s  weekly 
community  newspapers  for  more  than 
14  years.  For  the  past  four  years,  she 
sen'^ed  as  deputy  editor. 

James  Bright  has 
been  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Chickasha 
(Okla.)  Express-Star. 
Most  recently,  Bright 
has  served  as  editor 
of  the  paper.  In  his 
expanded  role,  he  ■will  be  responsible 
for  general  operations  as  well  as  edito¬ 
rial  content.  Bright  replaces  Mark 
Millsap,  who  became  publisher  of  the 
Norman  (Okla.)  Transcript. 

Tara  Bitzan  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Echo  Press  in  Alexandria,  Minn.  In 
her  new  role,  Bitzan  will  plan,  coordi¬ 
nate  and  direct  the  news-gathering  for 


the  Echo  Press,  the 
Osakis  Review  and 
Chicz  Magazine,  as 
well  as  special  sec¬ 
tions  and  newspaper 
websites.  She  most 
recently  served  as  life 
and  special  projects 
editor  for  the  Echo  Press.  In  addition, 
former  editor  Al  Edenloff  was  named 
the  news  and  opinion  page  editor. 

Suzanne  Scblicht  has  been  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  Wick  Com¬ 
munications  Co.  Schlicht  is  currently 
chief  operating  officer  of  The  World 
Co.  in  Lawrence,  Kan.  as  well  as  COO 
of  WorldWest,  Steamboat  Springs, 
Colo.  She  also  serves  as  treasurer  for 
the  Local  Media  Association  (LMA). 

Rebecca  Bradner 

has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Green 
Valley  (Ariz.)  News 
and  the  Sahuarita 
(Ariz.)  Sun.  She  also 
will  be  co-publisher 
oftheS'aTitoCTm 
Valley  Sun  in  Arizona  During  her 
career,  Bradner  has  worked  at  the  Las 
Vegas  Review-Journal,  Monterey  (Calif) 
County  Herald,  and  the  Pulitzer  Com¬ 
munity  Newspapers  in  St  Louis  and 
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Tucson.  She  replaces  Pam  Mox,  who 
retired  after  24  years  wath  the  paper. 

Ronnie  Ramos  has  been  promoted 
to  managing  director,  digital  and 
sports  at  The  Indianapolis  Star.  He 
previously  directed  The  Star's  sports 
coverage  since  last  year.  In  his  new 
role,  Ramos  will  oversee  sports  and 
digital  operations,  as  well  as  photos, 
videos,  graphics  and  interactives. 
Before  joining  The  Star,  he  was  man¬ 
aging  director  of  digital  communica¬ 
tions  for  the  NCAA  and  he  has  also 
worked  at  newspapers  in  Miami, 

Fort  Myers  and  Atlanta. 

Three  new  members  have  been 
named  to  The  Associated  Press  board 
of  directors  and  an  incumbent  re¬ 
elected.  Elected  to  the  board  were  Bill 
Hoffman,  president  of  Cox  Media 
Group,  Isaac  Lee,  president  of  news 
for  Univision  Communications,  Inc., 
and  Rob  King,  senior  vice  president 
of  SportsCenter  and  News  for  ESPN. 
Re-elected  to  fill  his  final  year  on  the 


Robert  Bierman  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  Washington 
Post  Live.  In  this  role,  Bierman  will 
manage  all  business  and  operational 
aspects  of  The  Post's  conferences  and 
events  division  and  wall  focus  on  stra¬ 
tegic  opportunities  to  grow'  the  busi¬ 
ness.  He  was  pre\aously  at  Bloomberg 
LP,  w'here  he  founded  the  company’s 
editorial  events  division. 

Pam  Siddall  has 

been  appointed 
president  of  Advance 
Central  Services,  Inc., 
a  shared  seivices 
company  owoied  by 
Advance  Publications, 
Inc.  The  compan/s 
sendees  include  strategic  sourcing,  fi¬ 
nance  and  accounting,  human  resourc¬ 
es,  technology  solutions,  production 
and  facilities  sendees  and  circulation. 
Since  joining  Advance  in  2010,  she  has 
served  as  publisher  oiTheBiimingham 
News  in  Alabama,  founding  president  of 
Advance  Central  Services  Alabama,  and 


David  Scott  has  been  named  political  editor  for 
Bie  Associated  Press.  He  has  lead  news  coverage 
in  14  states  as  a  regional  editor,  most  recently  in 
Chicago  overseeing  the  AP's  Central  Region  since 
2009.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  AP’s  news  editor  in 
North  Carolina.  He  joined  the  AP  as  a  reporter  in 
St.  Louis  in  1999. 


board  w'as  Jon  Rust,  publisher  of  the 
Southeast  Missourian  and  co-presi¬ 
dent  of  Rust  Communications. 

Cindy  Vosburg  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  DelNoite  Tiiplicate  in 
Crescent  City,  Calif  She  will  continue  to 
serve  as  the  paper’s  regional  advertising 
director,  a  position  she  has  held  since 

2007.  In  addition,  Matthew  Durkee, 
w'ho  has  w'orked  at  the  paper  since  2007 
and  served  as  assistant  editor  since 

2008,  has  been  named  editor. 
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most  recently  as  executive  vice  president 
of  Advance  Local. 

■■■IPPIHI  Kirk  Blair  has 

been  named  general 
manager  of  the  Tex- 
arkana  Gazette  in 
Texarkana,  Texas. 
Blair  was  preNdously 
'  newspaper’s 

marketing  direc¬ 
tor  where  he  oversaw  circulation, 
advertising,  ad  production  and 


distribution.  Blair  replaces  Maurice 
“Buddy”  King  w'ho  has  retired  as 
publisher.  Blair  is  the  past  president 
of  the  New'spaper  Circulators  As¬ 
sociation  of  Arkansas. 

Will  LcAvis  has  been  appointed  chief 
executive  officer  of  Dow'  .Jones.  He  had 
been  sen'ing  as  interim  CEO  since  Lex 
Femvick  left  the  company  in  Januaiy. 
Most  recently,  Lewis  served  as  parent 
company’s  News  Corp’s  chief  creative 
officer.  He  prertously  w'orked  at  llie 
Finwisial  Times  and  Tlie  Telegraph 
Media  Group. 

Law'rence  McConnell  has  been 
appointed  executive  editor  of  The 
Roanoke  Times,  succeeding  Joe 
Stinnett,  w'ho  has  retired.  McCon¬ 
nell  began  his  career  as  a  reporter  at 
the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  Cou¬ 
rier,  and  before  coming  to  Roanoke 
two  years  later  he  w'as  a  copy  editor 
for  the  Greensboro  (N.C)  Record  and 
news  editor  for  the  Georgetown  (S.C) 
Times.  He  left  Roanoke  in  1975  to 
become  publisher  of  the  tw'ice-week- 
ly  Georgetow'n  new'spaper.  In  1983, 
he  became  managing  editor  of  The 
Alabama  Journal  and  later  executive 
editor  for  the  morning  Montgomery 
{PAsi.)  Advertiser  and  X\\g  Journal.  In 
1987,  he  joined  The  Tampa  Tribune, 
w'here  he  sen'ed  as  managing  editor 
for  eight  years. 

Jason  Kint  has  been  named  CEO  of  the 
Online  Publishers  Association,  replacing 
Pam  Horan.  Kint  most  recently  w'orked 
at  CBS  Interactive  w'here  he  was  senior 
wee  president  and  general  manager  of 
its  sports  diwsion. 

Dean  Baquet  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  The  New  York  Times,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Jill  Abramson.  Baquet  most 
recently  served  as  the  paper’s  man¬ 
aging  editor  since  September  2011. 
Baquet  is  a  Pulitzer  Prize-w'inning 
reporter  and  a  former  editor  of  The 
Los  Angeles  Times. 


odilorandpublisher.com 


Companies  that  provide  publishing 
leadefs  products  andlservices  that  / 

1^,  help  save  ti^e,  generate  new  revenue 
models  and *strengthen  existing  onesf/.^ 


ICANONI 


Contact:  '  ' 

Sales  Ph:  1-800-544-4450  E-mail: 
sales@icanon.com  Website:  newzware.com 

Who  >ve  arc  and  what  we  do  - 

ICANON  is  a  privately  held  company  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Northeast  Business  Corridor  near  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania.  Regardless  of  application,  data 
management  is  a  core  competency  with  ICANON 
since  its  formation  in  1990. 

Newzware  is  an  established  legacy  of  circulation, 
advertising,  production,  financial,  editorial  software 
and  professional  service  solutions  for  the  publishing 
industry.  Newspaper  and  media  professionals  rely  on 
timely  and  reliable  processes  to  efficiently  manage 
the  production  and  financial  workflow,  leaving  valu¬ 
able  time  for  creativity  and  thoughtful  management 
of  new  industry  challenges.  Newzware,  as  a  division 
of  ICANON  Associates,  provides  the  software  solu¬ 
tions  to  manage  the  former  and  the  customer  support 
to  assist  with  the  latter.  Newzware  users  obtain  and 
share  information,  manage  their  resources,  generate 
revenue  and  remain  productive  all  within  the  protec¬ 
tive  framework  ofNewzware  Software  Solutions. 
Most  importantly,  our  Newzware  users  develop  a  real 


AJNewzware 

A  Division  of  ICANON 

comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  we  are  there  when  they  need 
us.  Newzware  support  is  unmatched  in  the  industry. 

Benefits  to  you  as  a  Media  Company  - 

The  new  media  publishing  industry  is  a  marvel  of  evolution 
and  we  face  disruptive  changes  that  challenge  traditional  pub¬ 
lishing  methods.  Your  customers  are  getting  their  information 
in  new  ways,  how  will  you  compete? 

Newzware  is  a  cost-effective  evolutionary  platform  that  will 
help  you  produce,  assemble,  deliver  and  profit  from  your  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  modem  publishing  age.  ICANON  believes  that 
you  need  only  invest  in  these  software  tools  one  time.  The 
software  vendor  should  be  stable  and  responsible  for  keeping 
their  product  current  with  technology  advances  and  meeting 
the  demands  of  its  customer  base.  That  is  why  all  Newzware 
Customers  under  Maintenance  Contract  continue  to  receive 
all  Newzware  license  upgrades  at  no  additional  cost. 

Innovations  such  as  web  portals  for  customer  interaction, 
digital  paid  content  management,  integrated  &  optimized 
mapping,  demographic  import  and  export  facilities  and  ex¬ 
pansive  reporting  are  all  internal  features.  Call  us  today  to 
discuss  your  future — 800  544-4450 
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Newspapers.com 

355  South  520  West, 

Suite  250, 

Lindon,  UT  84042 

Contact:  Brent  Carter, 
Director  of  Business 
Development 
Phone:  801-494-6527 
Fax:801-494-6490 
E-mail: 

bcarter@ne\A/spapers.com 

Website: 

www.newspapers.com 

Company  Profile 

Newspapers.com  is  a  business  unit  of 
Ancestry.com  and  is  the  online  home  of 
51+ million  pages  of  historical 
newspapers  from  morethanl900 
newspapers  from  around  the  United 
States  and  beyond.  The  site  serves  the 
genealogy  community  by  making  it 
easy  and  convenient  to  search  or 
browse  the  collection  for  news,  notices 
of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  sports, 
comics  and  much  more. 
Newspapers.com  partners  with 
archives  and  publishers  across  the 
country  to  digitize  millions  of  pages 
each  month  through  its  customized 
Powered  by  Newspapers.com  solution. 


Benefits  to  a  Newspaper 

•  Uniquely  position  a  newspaper  to  increase  revenue  from  its  archive. 

•  Offer  a  no-cost  solution  to  the  digitization  and  monetization  of  historical 
newspapers  through  a  highly  favorable  partnership. 

•  Allow  a  newspaper  to  sell  digitized  and  indexed  images  directly  into  the 
consumer  market,  make  it  part  of  your  bundle,  introduce  it  as  a  new  product, 
or  integrate  it  directly  into  an  article. 

•  Help  your  archives  come  to  life  on  Newspapers.com's  state  of  the  art  site, 
including  a  high-tech  image  viewer  and  an  easy  way  to  save  and  share  your 
discoveries. 

•  Removes  the  barriers  to  researching  historical  articles  and  allows  journalists 
to  simply  search  the  archive  by  topic,  name,  date,  or  place. 

•  Enrich  your  stories  with  the  historical  context  that  can  be  found  in  this 
mountain  of  historical  information. 

Why  companies  choose  you 

Newspapers.com  brings  new  ideas  and  customized  solutions  to  historical 
newspapers.  The  unique  alignment  of  goals  between  newspapers  and  genealogy 
results  in  an  arrangement  that  is  truly  a  win-win  proposition. 

How  you  are  different 

•  Highly  motivated  and  engaged  in  marketing  and  monetizing  newspaper 
archives  for  publishers 

•  Will  work  hand-in-hand  to  find  the  right  solution  to  add  the  most  value  to  the 
customer 

•  Focus  on  customer  engagement  and  interaction 
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Star-Advertiser  Readershii 


A  week  in  print  and  a  month  online  with 
the  Star-Advertiser  reaches  75%  of 
Oahu  adults. 

Slaradyertoarxoai  Driy  Star-Mmrtiur 

30  Days  Averaje  Issve 

I*  •  '  ‘  I  I*  l'  'l*! 


Sunday  Star-Advarlistr 
htngt  IssuB 
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Island 


166,366 


305,431 


Star-Mmftis«r  7  Days  In  PriRl 
and  30  Days  OntM 


Alliance  for  Audited 
Media 

Contact:  Kristina  Meinig, 
Manager,  Marketing  &  Sales 
Phone:224-366-6412 
Fax:  224-366-6949 

E-mail: 

Kristina. Meinig@audite(imedia.com 

Website: 

auditedmedia.com 

Who  We  Are 

AAM  is  a  not-for-profit  membership  or¬ 
ganization  that  exists  for  the  benefit  of 
advertisers  and  the  media  they  use. Our 
unique  membership  defines  us  and  dif¬ 
ferentiates  us  from  other  organizations 
and  advocacy  groups  because  each 
membership  division  has  a  stake  in  the 
organization.  Publishers  present  a  veri¬ 
fied  look  at  their  media  brands.  Advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  plan  media  decisions  with 
credible,  comparable  AAM  data.  Advertis¬ 
ers  gain  confidence  and  accountability 
for  their  marketing  investments. 

Our  vast  membership  includes  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  North  America's  top  publishers, 
advertisers  and  advertising  agencies. 

Each  constituency  is  represented  on  the 
AAM  board  of  directors  and  together, 

AAM  members,  the  board,  committees 
and  staff  play  a  critical  role  in  the  media 
ecosystem. 


Benefits 

Show  advertisers  your  local  audience  reach  with  an  AAM  audit.  From  insert  verifica¬ 
tion  to  website  traffic  audits,  AAM's  innovative  audit  services  allow  newspapers  to 
show  potential  buyers  trusted  data  about  their  audiences  and  reach  in  their  distinct 
markets. 

We  offer  an  array  of  products  and  services.  AAM's  Media  Intelligence  Center  is  the 
source  for  media  buyers  to  access  reliable  cross-channel  newspaper  data. This  state- 
of-the-art  database  now  contains  data  for  nearly  2,000  newspapers  that  are  members 
of  AAM  or  the  Certified  Audit  of  Circulations.  AAM's  Consolidated  Media  Report,  or 
CMR,  provides  a  comprehensive  view  across  a  newspaper's  print  and  digital  products. 


Testimonial 

Media  buyers  are  supporting  the  CMR.  Chris  Cope,  founder/president  and  CEO  of  ACG- 
Media  and  chairman  of  AAM's  Newspaper  Buyers'  Advisory 
Committee  believes  the  CMR  is  a  tool  to  efficiently  evaluate  a  j 
newspaper's  cross-channel  audience. 

"It's  valuable  to  see  multiple  channels  in  a  single  document  so 
we  have  a  comprehensive  picture  of  what  we're  evaluating," 

Cope  said. "We  can  also  see  where  one  medium  can  comple¬ 
ment  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  another.This  can  be  a 
good  thing  in  that  newspapers  should  be  given  the  flexibility  to 
fully  present  the  results  of  their  various  products,  but  still  within 
formats  buyers  can  understand  and  make  media  decisions."  chrisCope.cEOofACGMediaand 

chairman  of  the  AAM  Newspaper 

-  ..  Buyers' Advisory  Committee 

Success  Story 

The  Honolulu  Star-Advertiser  released  its  first  CMR  in  201 1  and  continues  to  expand 
its  report  as  its  brand  evolves.The  report  now  includes  a  variety  of  print,  digital  and 
audience  data,  including  readership  charts  that  have  helped  integrate  the  CMR  into 
their  sales  strategies. 

"Initially  the  CMR  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  bring  together  our  products," said  Dave 
Williams,  vice  president  of  circulation  for  the  Star-Advertiser."Most  importantly,  it  gave 
our  ad  reps  a  credible  report  of  our  product  line  that's  been  audited.  We've  added  a  lot 
of  the  products  in  the  last  year.The  CMR  gives  us  the  flexibility  to  be  able  to  add  those 
in  a  concise  format,  using  the  AAM  brand  to  support  the  quality  of  reporting.  It's  con¬ 
cise.  It's  a  one-stop  shop.  And  it  adds  the  credibility  because  every  number  on  there  is 
audited.  I  think  the  CMR  raises  the  bar  for  us." 
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Publications  For  Sale  Publications  For  Sale 


GREAT  INVESTMENT 
GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  SALE: 

Two  weekly  newspapers  and 
a  shopper  located  in  North 
Central  West  Virginia  with  an 
annual  gross  income  of 
$650,000. 

Perfect  for  a  group  or 
experienced  person  wanting 
own  opportunity. 

For  more  information  contact: 

ppidennis@atlanticbb.net 


Custom  Content 


FOR  SALE: 

PUBLISHING  IN  PARADISE 

Own  an  island  newspaper  and  start 
living  the  dream  on  St.  John,  US  Virgin 
Islands  —  one  of  the  worlds  top  v- - 
travel  destinations.  The  weekly 
St.John  Tradewinds  newspaper  was 
established  in  1972.  The  community 
newspaper  has  a  paid  circulation  and  ■ 
.  loyal  advertisers.  Summer  (off-season) 

^  is  the  perfect  transition  time.  Don't  ’ 
‘‘  delay  making  your  dream  a  reality! 

^  $450,000 
Call  (340)  642-5365  or,^ 
email:  mallnda9tnidewin(ls.vl 


Custom  Content 


A  Ovm  n  JcsiaCcwtv  rair  Amp« 
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Fox’s  Football  Fanatic  Package 


Feed  Your  Readers*  Football  Frenzy! 

Spotlight  your  high  school  teams  in 
our  full  color,  glossy  handbook,  sure 
to  be  prized  by  fans  and  advertisers! 

Completely  pre-built  and  ready  for 
your  content. 

Use  our  editorial  and  design  services. 

We  will  work  with  you  to  interview 
local  coaches  and  players.  Our 
graphics  team  will  layout  your  book  [ 
and  flow  in  your  ads.  It’s  easy! 

Sports  Posters  •  Programs  •  Cheer  i  ^ 

Cards  Calendars  •  Stadium  Seats 
Blankets  •  Spirit  Ribbons  &  More! 

See  it  all  at  football.igofbx.com! 


WFWa 


877-329-0571 

info@foxprintservices.com 


Idled  Equipment  on  Your  Hands? 


Make  the  most  of  it  with  Inland,  a  name 
synonymous  with  tmst,  credibility  and 
performance  —  partnering  with  you  to 
provide  the  best  advice  and  world  wide 
marketing  expertise  in  the  industry. 


Phone:  1.913.492.9050 
Email;  inmcl(§>lnlandnews.com 
Web  site:  www.inlandnevys.com 


INLAND 

jWgA  NEW$PAPB<  MACHiNERy  UC 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Coinnicrcial 
I  Web  and  Newspaper  Presses” 

PRESSES  WANTED:  GOSS  COMMUNITY.  URBANITE, 
METRO  &  UNIVERSAL;  HARRIS  V15D,  V25,  V30: 

SOLNA;  KING;  TENSOR;  &  DAUPHIN 


FOR  SALE:  1998  NEWS  KING  UNITS.  $4,000  EACH; 
FOUR  UNIT  GOSS  COMMUNITY,  22  3/4,  WITH  COMPEN¬ 
SATORS,  SIDELAY  AND  RUNNING  CIRCUMFERENTIAL 
REGISTER  ON  ALL  UNITS,  SMALL  IOWA  WEEKLY, 
$12,000! 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC. 

(913)638-1040  •  newmanpress@kc.rr.com 


BUY  •  SELL  •  BROKER  •  APPRAISE  •  CONSULT 


Positions  Wanted 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  MANAGER 
SEEKS  EMPLOYMENT 

I  am  looking  for  new  opportunity.  I 
have  excellent  employment  histo¬ 
ry  and  references.  Master  printer 
with  great  mechanical  skills.  Spe¬ 
cialize  in  color  reproduction  and 
re-training  of  press  crew.  Single 
wide  press  preferred.  Looking  for 
outdoor  lifestyle,  family  atmos¬ 
phere  work  environment,  and  hon¬ 
est  commitment  to  long  term 
members. 

Email: 

masterpnnter101@outlook.com 


Ee/P 

EDITORG^  PUBLISHER 

CLASSIFIEDS 


Advertise  your  business 
or  service  for  as  low  as 

$35.00. 

per  month! 


For  more  info,  call 

1-800-887-1615 


Help  Wanted 


AREA  MANAGER,  NIGHT  SHIFT 

The  Area  Manager  works  under  the 
direction  of  the  Distribution  Manager 
and  oversees  the  daily  distribution 
operation  in  his/her  area.  He/She 
works  closely  with  District  Managers 
to  maintain  an  effective  independent 
contractor  delivery  force  to  distribute 
all  products  either  produced  or  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  company  while  meet¬ 
ing  the  department's  delivery  and  fi¬ 
nancial  objectives. 

•  Manages  staff  to  meet  company 
objectives  and  performance 
standards. 

•  Responsible  for  interviewing  and 
hiring  qualified  applicants. 

•  Oversee  the  training  of  new 
employees. 

•  Regularly  reviews  co-worker 
performance. 

•  3  to  5  years  of  distribution 
experience,  plus  management 
experience. 

•  Must  be  able  to  work  overnight 
shifts  weekdays  and  weekends. 

APPLY  NOW: 
www.scripps.com 


Advertise  direct 
to  the  industry! 
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Help  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


Publisher  Wanted 


CREATIVE  AD  EXECUTIVE 

wanted  for  new  publication.  Must 
have  experience  in  newspaper  &  on¬ 
line  design,  graphic  arts,  and  logo 
design. 

Sales  opportunities  also  available  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  selling  advertising  space  to  major 
corporations  and  local  businesses. 
Account  representatives  will  receive 
recurring  compensation  for  their 
sales  efforts. 

Contact  Bernard  Marcus  Tartasky, 
Editor  -  Little  Leaders  News, 
published  by  Falcon  International 
The  Business  Center  LLC. 

508  Federal  Rd,  Unit  3, 
Brookfield  CT,  06804-2036 
or  email 

cjthebusinesscenter@gmall.com 
Call  (203)775-581 5  ext  1 2345 


SAN  DIEGO  BUSINESS  JOURNAL 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

The  Editor-in-Chief  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  developing  articles  assigning 
stories  and  managing  and  mentoring 
a  team  of  editors  and  reporters  for 
our  business-to-business  newspaper 
and  website.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  have  experience  in  creating 
print  and  digital  content  will  have 
significant  editing  experience  and 
will  be  a  highly-organized  newsroom 
leader  who  can  juggle  multiple  edi¬ 
torial  calendar  projects  and  the  daily 
news.  A  background  in  business 
news  is  a  plus. 

This  leadership  role  offers  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  create  an  insightful 
business  report  for  our  newspaper 
and  website.  We  are  looking  for  a 
creative  editorial  expert  with  proven 
writing  skills  and  the  flexibility  and 
passion  to  play  a  key  role  in  shaping 
the  overall  direction  and  image  of 
the  newspaper. 

Responsibilities  include: 

•  Drive  the  editorial  process  selecting 
and  assigning  stories  to  reporters 
for  both  print  and  online 

•  Ensure  quality  and  accuracy  of  all 
published  content 

•  Drive  an  effective  news  agenda  that 
captures  the  attention  of  readers 
and  key  decision-makers 

•  Commitment  to  good  clear  writing 

•  Manage  team  of  reporters  tracking 
their  story  development  mission 
focus  and  productivity 

•  Help  promote  the  work  and  staff  as 
needed  in  coordination  with  the 
outreach  team 

The  San  Diego  Business  Journal 
Reo  Carr,  Executive  Editor 
4909  Murphy  Canyon  Road  Ste  200 
San  Diego  CA  921 23 
Email:  editor@sdbj.com 


SALES  MANGER 

Fort  Wayne  Newspapers  is  a  leading 
media  company  in  northeastern  Indi¬ 
ana  publishing  two  daily  newspapers 
The  News-Sentinel  and  The  Journal 
Gazette  Fort  Wayne  Monthly  maga¬ 
zine  and  high  quality  commercial 
printing.  Additionally  its  family  of 
websites  under  fortwayne.com  are 
the  most  read  websites  in  the  region. 
We  are  currently  seeking  a  strong 
leader  to  proactively  manage  broad 
aspects  of  the  advertising  division. 
You  will  be  working  in  a  positive 
team-oriented  atmosphere  which 
has  a  modern  press  leading  websites 
and  award-winning  newspapers. 
Responsibilities  include  but  not  limit¬ 
ed  to: 

•Prospect  and  develop  sales  leads  for 
print  and  digital  product  lines 
•Drive  online  and  cross  platform 
advertising  sales 

•Identify  create  strategies  develop 
influential  contacts  and  help  close 
new  digital  products 
•Increase  overall  revenue 
opportunities  in  both  print  and 
online 

•Develop  a  team  sales  atmosphere 
Our  ideal  candidate  will  possess  the 
following  education  skills  and  experi¬ 
ence: 

•Minimum  5  years  print  and  digital 
sales  and  manager  experience 
•Self-starter  capable  of  executing 
within  all  phases  of  sales  cycle 
•Strong  relationship  building  and 
client  service  background 
•Strong  organizational 
communication  and  presentation 
skills 

•Team  player  and  leader 
•Understanding  of  Analytics  and  ad 
serving  technology 
•Strong  motivational  skills 
•Recruit  talent 

Our  company  provides  a  competitive 
salary  excellent  comprehensive  ben¬ 
efit  package  and  an  environment 
that  encourages  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional  growth.  We  are  an  equal  op¬ 
portunity  employer. 

If  you  are  Interested  in  a  rewarding 
career  email  a  cover  letter  and 
resume  to: 

mchristman@>fortwayne.com 
or  mail  to: 

Fort  Wayne  Newspapers 
c/o  Mike  Christman  Pres/CE 
600  W.  Main  Sreet 
Fort  Wayne  IN  46802 
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PUBLISHERS  & 
GENERAL  MANAGERS 

Brehm  Communications  has  open¬ 
ings  for  publishers  and  general  man¬ 
agers  at  5000-  to  10000-circulation 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers. 
Candidates  need  a  minimum  of  five 
years  leadership  in  community  news¬ 
papers  with  proven  track  records  in 
print  and  digital  ad  sales  along  with 
experience  in  editorial  general  pro¬ 
duction  and  commercial  printing. 
Brehm  Communications  own  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  in  seven  states 
including  California,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Utah,  Arizona  and  Nevada. 

For  more  information  go  to: 
www.BrehmCommunicatlons.com 
Send  an  introductory  letter, 
resume  and  pay  history  to: 
HRJobs@BrehmMail.com 
No  phone  calls,  please. 


To  the  industry 
..Jiy  the  industry! 
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To  place  an  ad,  call 

1-800-887-1615 


WANTED:  A  NEW  PUBLISHER 

for  an  already  published  memoir  of  a 
draftee  trained  as  an  infantryman 
and  sent  to  Korea  during  the  war.  I 
am  certain  my  experiences  and  ob¬ 
servations  would  be  absorbing,  infor¬ 
mative  and  enjoyable  to  those  who 
were  subject  to  the  draft  and  those 
who  know  little  of  the  draft.  The 
book  is  133  pages  long  including 
photographs. 

Should  you  want  to  contact  me, 
my  address  is  Gilbert  Tucker, 
291 1  West  Queen  Lane,  Apt.  C, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19129. 

Phone:  (215)848-1362 
Cell  phone:  (215)749-0458 


EDITORePUBUSHER 

HELP  WANTED 
AD  SPECIAL! 

Up  to  100  words: 

$50.®® 

Additional  copy: 

$25.«9 

for  35  words. 

NOTE;  You  must  mention  this  ad  for  discount! 


for  more  information  or  to  place  an  ad, 
call  Jon  Sorenson  at 

1-800-887-1615 
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Ode  to  the  Paris  Herald 


By  James  Oliver  Goldsborough 

It  was  inevitable  that  The  New 
York  Times  would  do  away  wdth 
the  In  ternational  Hei'cdd  Tt'ibune, 
successor  to  the  Paiis  Herald 
Tyibu  ne,  of  which  it  became  part  owner 
in  1966.  After  all,  the  New  York  Herald 
Ttibune  was  the  Times’ hdXed  com¬ 
petitor  for  decades,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  Times,  which  eliminated 
The  Washin^on  Post  from  Herald 
Tribune  ownership  10  years  ago,  says 
the  name  change  has  something  to  do 
with  “digital  subscribers,”  who  will  be 
better  sensed  by  what  is  now  called  the 
International  New  York  Times. 

Are  digital  subscribers  really  so 
obtuse?  Why  didn’t  Rupert  Murdoch 
change  the  names  of  the  Times  o  f 
London,  New  York  Post  or  Wall  Street 
Journal  into  News  Corp.  or  Fox  News 
when  he  bought  them  to  satisfy  his 
digital  subscribers?  In  these  perilous 
newspaper  times,  it  makes  sense  to 
respect  the  names  that  connect  us  to 
the  origins  of  great  journalism,  names 
that  for  decades,  even  centuries,  have 
been  instantly  identifiable. 

I  have  nothing  against  the  A/ero  York 
Times.  It  is  a  great  newspaper.  So  was 
theNetf^  York  Herald  Ttibune,  which 
had  one  of  the  great  journalistic  staffs  of 
all  time.  But  the  Times  and  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  always  separate  and  distinct 
and  deserved  to  remain  so.  The  Times 
beat  the  Herald  Tribune  in  New  York, 
but  the  Herald  Tribune  was  the  better 
paper  in  Paris,  where  it  existed  for  126 
years  compared  to  the  Times’ sxk. 

The  Times  has  treated  Herald 
Tiibune’s  legacy  as  the  communists  do 
photos:  Don’t  like  Leon  Trotsky  stand¬ 
ing  beside  Stalin  or  Liu  Shaoqi  beside 
Mao?  Erase  them;  Kim  Jong-un  turns 


against  his  uncle?  Air  brush  uncle  out. 
Alter  histor)^ 

Any  American  traveling  in  Paris 
in  the  late  19th  or  early  20th  centu¬ 
ries  came  across  the  Paris  Herald  at 
one  time  or  another.  It  was  available 
in  the  same  kiosks  on  the  Champs 
Elysees  and  along  the  Seine  as  the  lat¬ 
est  article  in  L’Aurore  by  Emile  Zola 
or  the  newest  installment  by  Marcel 
Proust  in  his  never  ending  search  for 
lost  time.  The  Paris  Herald,  founded 
in  1887,  belonged  to  Paris  as  much  as 
Zola  or  Proust. 

In  the  1920s— that  brief,  giddy.  Lost 
Generation  interlude  between  world 
war  catastrophes— Americans  began 
to  find  the  Herald  not  just  in  Paris  but 
across  Europe  as  well.  ’Plie  Herald  was 
the  one  way,  the  only  way,  to  stay  in 
touch  Avith  things  American.  In  1928, 
it  became  the  first  newspaper  to  be 
distributed  by  air,  \wth  daily  planes  to 
London.  The  Times  was  hardly  kno\vn 
abroad. 

James  Gordon  Bennett,  Jr.,  founder 
of  the  Paris  Herald,  in  1887  and  son  of 
the  founder  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
died  in  Paris  in  1918,  but  there  was 
never  any  question  of  scrapping  his 
newspaper.  In  1924,  uath  the  merger 
of  the  New  York  Herald  and  New  York 
Ttibune,  the  Paiis  HerAd  became  the 
Paris  Herald  Ttibune  and  moved  from 
the  cramped  Rue  du  Lou\Te  to  the 
Rue  de  Berri,  off  the  spacious  Champs 
Elysees.  In  all  those  years,  the  only 
break  in  publication  came  in  the  early 
1940s.  But  Hitler  was  soon  gone  from 
Paris  and  the  Herald  Tribune  was 
back  to  the  Rue  de  Berri. 

From  Bennett,  the  editor  who  sent 
Henry  Stanley  to  find  Dr.  Livingstone 


in  Africa  in  1871, ownership  passed 
to  the  Reids  of  New  York  and  then 
to  Jock  Wliitney,  also  of  New  York. 

As  the  American  presence  in  Europe 
grew  in  the  1950s,  the  Paris  Herald 
Ttibune  could  be  found  evei’>^here 
in  Europe,  including  in  Communist 
East  Europe,  though  behind  the  Iron 
Cuitain  it  was  kept  under  the  counter, 
and  the  KGB  tended  to  watch  those 
who  asked  for  it. 

Naturally,  it  attracted  imitators.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  planned  and  can¬ 
celed  a  European  edition  in  the  early 
sixties.  The  New  York  Times  launched 
its  Paris  edition  in  1961  but  lacking 
the  Herald’s  cachet,  name  and  histoiy, 
was  never  successful.  In  1966,  when 
union  strikers  forced  the  New  York 
Herald  'Ttibune  to  close  its  doors,  the 
Washin^on  Post  bought  into  the  Paris 
paper,  having  the  good  sense  not  to 
change  the  name  to  the  International 
Washin^on  Post. 

In  1967,  the  Times  admitted  failure, 
closing  its  money-losing  Paris  news¬ 
paper  and  bujang  a  minority  interest 
in  the  joint  Whitnej^-Post  Paris  paper, 
and  hating  ever)'  minute  of  it.  The  new 
paper  was  the  In  ternational  Herald 
Ttibune,  which  had  great  success  for 
36  years  before  the  Times  strong- 
armed  out  the  Post  and  another  11 
years  before  the  Times  air-brushed  it 
from  history.  ■ 

James  Oliver  Goldsborough  is  au¬ 
thor  of  the  recently  published  novel, 
Tlie  Paris  Herald, //’o???.  Prospecta 
Press.  Contact  him  atjamesogolds- 
borough.com. 
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NEWSCYCLE  Solutions  acquires 
MediaSpan  to  accelerate  its 
local  media  market  expansion. 


As  a  combined  company, 
J  we  now  serve  more  than 


'X'  ^  j 

media  properties  worldwide  i 


NEWSCYCLE  Solutions,  which  was  formed  by  the  combination  of 
DTI,  SAXOTECH  and  Atex,  Inc.  and  now  MediaSpan,  delivers 
the  most  complete  range  of  software  solutions  for  the 
global  news  media  industry,  including  news  content  / 
management,  advertising,  circulation,  audience,  / 
and  analytics.  NEWSCYCLE  Solutions  is  a  trusted  /MW 
technology  partner  serving  more  than  750  media  m 

companies  with  8,000  properties  across  more  than  , 

30  countries  on  5  continents. 
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